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HUNTERS, STRONG FOUNDATION 
FOR DEFENSE 


ITH some six million Americans swarming into hardware and sporting goods 
stores for hunting licenses and shooting gear, this country has a much better 
foundation for a strong defense organization than had Britain at the start of 

the present war. 


of our draf- 
, the machine gun, 


y and target shooting, far more 
tees, too, can be quickly taught how to handle the automatic rifle 


Thanks to the American yen for hunti: 


‘ ] nine ] tha | 
anti-tank guns and other artillery. 


Due to long years of restrictive legislation, hunting has become a “lost art’’ among 
the vast majority of Britons, and comparatively few individuals even own firearms. 
When organization of the defense force was undertaken, sixty per cent of the en- 
rollees were found to have never had a gun in their hands. Much time was lost in 
teaching them not to shoot themselves or each other, before they could be put on the 
range for their first actual target instruction. An average of one firearm to twenty 
civilians was found in some parts of Scotland and North England; this discovery 
resulted in a hurried call for all spare sporting guns and any other old firearms 


that Americans could spare for British home defense. 


Although some eight million hunting licenses are actually issued each year in 
the United States, two and one-half million of these are combined hunting and fishing 
licenses and may not necessarily indicate use of a gun. But five and one-half mil- 
lion are straight hunting licenses issued to people either familiar with firearms or 
learning their use. Of these five and a half million, probably almost 80 per cent 
or some four and a quarter million licenses, are issued for shotgun shooting. 


Over ten million rifles have been sold in the United States to private owners in 
the past decade; if only 25 per cent of these are used regularly, we have at least 
two and a half to three million Americans who can handle a rifle; a fair estimate 
would indicate that another seven million can handle a shotgun. 


There are slightly over 3,000 senior rifle clubs belonging to the National Rifle 
Association, with a total membership of approximately 160,000 members. There are 
nother 1,500 junior clubs which will qualify over 100,000 shooters under age 19 dur- 
ing 1941. It is estimated that a million and a half riflemen have taken club courses 


of instruction in the past 15 years. These more expert riflemen in the nationally or- 
ganized target shooting clubs are available as instructors and coaches for home 
defense units. 

U. S. Artillery officers find that among recruits without previous shooting experi- 
ence, mane a few “take to” the machine gun and learn it readily. But 85 out of 100 
with previous experience in using firearms can learn the machine gun quickly and 
handle it skillfully. The marine corps gets most of its heavy gun pointers from the 
ranks of its expert riflemen. The same general trend exists in the navy, even to poin- 
ters for the 16-inch guns. The man who has become familiar with the handling, sight- 


g a rifle, naturally grasps the instruction on the heavie 


n jun more 
readily and “holds” on the target more sanundeaies 


Also, it is important to note that mod rn wartare is tending more and more to 
smphasize the importance of the individual. The success of t the German army has 
resulted largely from the daindivaieu of individual initiative and the training of the 


out on his own and do his job. Hunting develops this same 


ndividual soldier to go 
-the ability to ‘go it alone, 


s to deal with emergencies, and to stand 
hardships.—Family Economics Bureau, Northwestern Life Ins 


sort of initiative 
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IN THE BEGINNING 





Results of a morning squirrel hunt: four cornfed bushytails each, 


Wieand 


Tim, a prospective hunter, 


looks on, 


ODAY Pennsylvania is one of the greatest 

game states in the Union. But what was 

in the beginning? What all went into 
building up its present-day reputation? Early 
records tell us some of the trials and tribula- 
tions, the headaches, the obstacles that were 
surmounted, but I always had a hankering to 
ear the story first-hand. So the other day I 
ent to Pittsburgh and interviewed John M. 
Phillips, that enthusiastic and far-sighted in- 
now past eighty and still fit, who 
gave so much of his time, money and effort in 
rder to start the wheel of conservation roll- 
ig back in the early days. It wasn’t the first 
ime I visited him; sat and chewed the fat 
for hour after hour up in the “crow’s nest” 
she calls his room, where tributes of some 
f the country’s most famous people adorn 

his and tables 

traits, testimonials, silver cups, guns, books, 


lividual, 


walls bookshelves por- 


iC 


He was in the mood for reminiscing, so I 
tld him what I wanted to know. He said 
All right you ask the questions and I'll 


answer them.” It was warm, so we shed our 
ats, made ourselves comfortable, and then 
I began. First I wanted to know a little 
something of his early boyhood. 

He was born in ’61, he said. Named for a 
sportsman-uncle who gave him a gun and a 
tog. “I recollect father placing the gun on 
atable where I could just reach it. Then I’d 
track caps and put out lighted candles. As a 
small boy I had an Indian Chief as a tutor. 
He taught me Indian-lore and woodcraft. I 
fémember killing wild pigeons by placing 
the stock of the shotgun on the ground and 
shooting into overhead flocks, as I was too 
small to put the gun to my shoulder. I killed 
my first deer when I was nine years old. 
Father was a railroad builder in the wilds of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, consequent- 





ly I had an opportunity to hunt and fish a 
great deal; and ever since my vacations have 
been spent in hunting and exploring from 
Alaska to South America. 

When I asked him if game was plentiful 
when he was a youngster he replied “It was 
fairly plentiful when I was a boy, but by the 


late °80s game was practically shot out and 
sold out. We had but few game laws and 


they were supposed to be enforced by town- 
ship constables. They were politicians with 


In which the Editor interviews John M. 
Phillips on early day conservation 
problems. 


* 


friends. In many cases the lives of birds 
and animals were traded for votes.” 


I asked him what made it disappear so 
quickly. He answered “Our quail, grouse, 
wild turkeys, rabbits, deer, bears and squir- 
rels were shot and trapped and sold in the 
markets. Live quail for stocking purposes, or 
for fresh quail on toast, could be purchased 
for $2.50 per dozen in Pittsburgh and I pur- 
chased many for stocking. A country boy or 
hunter could trap and shoot game out in the 
country, then carry it around in his pocket all 
day and hold it for the huckster. The huckster 
would haul it to town and sell it to the market- 
men. By that time most of it would be spoiled 
and would sell to people at prices lower than 
beef, mutton or pork. Then, too, in my early 
days the men who killed the mbst wildlife 
were considered the greatest sportsmen, so 
naturally their competition helped greatly to 
deplete the supply. Song and insectivorous 
birds were killed and their plumage sold to 
milliners. Waterfowl were shot without any 
regard for the season or future supply.” 


When he had exhausted his supply of in- 


formation on early hunting conditions I! 
wasn't entirely satisfied and queried him 
about big game, particularly deer. I struck 


oil again, for his memory served him admir- 
ably as his following remarks signify: “I 
it was in 1880 that three of us, includ- 
ing Senator Lawrence Phipps, now of Colo- 
rado. went hunting about twelve miles from 
Pittsburgh. We had an old horse and wagon 
and started at three o’clock in the morning 
Continued on Page 16) 


think 





Pennsylvania sportsmen enjoy some of the 


finest black bear hunting country. 
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Hands across the Border—Canada and Uncle Sam fight the enemy 


Editor's Note: Following are the highlights 
of a talk recently given to a Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen's Association. Don’t fail to carefully 
analyze them. They represent FACTS not 


WORDS 


T was the State of Pennsylvania that first 

undertook wildlife management on a scale 
which, over the years, has kept its fields and 
forests and streams well supplied with those 
species of wildlife desirable for pursuit by 
the sportsman. Pennsylvania pointed the way 
and is the shining example of what can be 
done if there is intelligent direction and a 
willing spirit of cooperation. From John 
Phillips to Seth Gordon, Pennsylvania has 
had able men at the helm guiding its con- 
servation program through the rough seas of 
politics and public indifference. That both of 
these handicaps to an otherwise well greased 
machine have been overcome speaks well of 

*Director National W 


ldlife Federatior 


Photo U. S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service 


together. 


the intelligence and understanding not only 
of its sportsmen but of its public officials. 


What happened in Pennsylvania has been 
happening in many other states in more re- 


cent years. Today the wildlife restoration 
program is well on its way in the great 


majority of our commonwealths, due to the 
experience, management and programs pro- 
vided in Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the nation there is a sincere 
and genuine desire on the part of wildlife 
officials, conservation agencies, sportsmen, 
and the public generally to conserve and 
wisely manage the wildlife resources. As a 
body, I do not know of any finer group of 
men anywhere in any field of public endeavor 
than the public officials engaged in wildlife 
management. 

The conservation of wildlife is roughly 
divided into two phases. We have passed 
through in practically every state, in Penn- 


Sylvania a long time ago, the first phase 
which may be designated as the “protection 
and propagation” phase. In the beginning 
game laws were recommended and enacted 
for the protection of the various wildlife 
species. Either complete or partially closed 
seasons were provided and a studied effort 
made to restore, through propagation, those 
species which, from one cause or another, had 
been depleted in numbers. This first phase 
came to an end substantially in 1937 or 1938 
in practically every state in the Union. 

Overlapping somewhat in time is the sec. 
ond phase, which may be called “the wise 
management and planned utilization of our 
wildlife”. It would not be exactly fair to say 
that the second phase began at the time that 
the Pittman-Robertson Act went into effect 
in 1937, for this Act would never have been 
passed had not the conservation mind of the 
country been well settled in its conviction that 
management and utilization of wildlife were 
the outstanding and conspicuous needs of the 
times. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act, however, has 
focused the attention of all states to these 
needs and has brought about a planned utili- 
zation and a wise management of these tre- 
mendously valuable and vital wildlife re- 
sources. 

We are now engaged in a titantic struggle 
to preserve the democratic form of govern- 
ment and the rights and freedoms that such 
a government insures to the people who live 
under it. At the moment the turn of events 
is discouraging and disquieting, and before 
there is a brighter day we are in for more 
reverses; yet, the indomitable spirit of this 
nation and of its people, who have been 
hardened and tempered in the fires of battle 
to achieve and preserve our right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, will in 
the end gain supremacy and victory over the 
forces of imperialism and dictatorship. 

We have once before gone through a strug- 
gle, slight in comparison to the present one, 
but which, nevertheless, covered one con- 
tinent and at one time threatened others. 
During World No. 1 the conservation of our 
wildlife resources was going through the first 
stage of protection and propagation. We did 
not know as much about the problems of 
wildlife then as we do now. Much experi- 
ence was gained and out of that experience 
there has come some definite conclusions. 

We hear on all sides that, on account of the 
draft and the war effort in general, the con- 
servation departments of our various states 
will suffer a loss in the number of licenses 
issued to sportsmen, and a consequent decline 
in revenues for the departments. What was 
the experience of our game departments dur- 
ing the last World War? A recent survey, 
conducted by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service shows that in twenty-two states there 
was a gradual, yet certain, increase in the 
number of licenses issued beginning in 1916 
through 1918, and that beginning in 1919 the 
upward curve became even greater. The 
revenue also showed a greater increase be- 
cause in a number of the states license fees 
were increased because of the anticipated loss 
of revenue through the feared decline in the 
number of licenses issued. 
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By Carl D. Shoemaker™ 


About seven or eight states during the last 
World War had no game departments at all. 
In the other twenty states the records are so 
fragmentary that no accurate conclusions can 
be reached. However, among states 
which showed a steady increase in the last 
World War in both licenses issued and reve- 
nues received were Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Oregon, Washington, Ohio and Min- 


those 


nesota 

Another conclusion reached through this 
survey Which is at variance with our popular 
belief is that most species of wildlife, other 
luring the last World War, except in the im- 
mediate vicinity around cantonments, where 
pland game populations declined slightly. 

It must be remembered that 
ast World War the number 


during the 
of automoblies 


as not nearly as great. nor their use as 
seneral, as at the present time: but there is 
definite check on this today due to the 
‘ationing not only of tires but automobiles 
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as well. Sportsmen, along with every other 
class of people, are going to conserve their 
tires during the present shortage. 

Generally speaking there is no need to 
become jittery over the effects that this war 
may have on wildlife unless it is prolonged 
far beyond the time that the experts figure 
will be necessary to end it. During the last 
Worid War those states which did get the 
jitters, and which through the hysteria of the 
moment opened up or provided longer sea- 
sons, are the ones whose wildlife populations 
went sour. In other words there is not much 
need for worry about wildlife populations so 
long as all of us keep our feet on the ground, 
our head in the air and our mind free from 
the jitters. 

Food supplies during World War No. 1 were 
important and essential as they are now. It 
will be recalled that much of our we 
prairie and range were turned under 
by the plow in an intensive effort to produce 
corn and other vital crops. The range 
was over-extended and over-grazed. Follow- 
ing the World War, and due in a measure to 
intensive cultivation and the growing of live- 
stock, we were confronted with a dust bow] 
condition which wrecked havoc not only upon 
wildlife but upon our human population and 


stern 


lands 


wheat 


brought desolation and waste to millions and 
millions of acres of land in our midwestern 
and western states. Government experts have 
concluded that the climatic conditions, of 
which the dust bowl was one manifestation, 
depleted our game stock more than any other 
factor during the ’20s and ’30s. 


We have now the Taylor Grazing Act, 
which controls the public domain and the 


numbers of stock that can be grazed upon it 
We have the Soil Conservation Service. which 
has done excellent work, and is continuing 
to do so in showing the American farmer the 
proper methods of conserving, restoring and 
revitalizing his soil. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, in a recent statement there 
would be no need for a recurrence of the 
conditions which led to the devastation of 
our agricultural soils and our grazing lands. 

He further 
for intensive 


said 


that there is no 


poor land as was 


stated 
use of 


need 


done 


during the last war. However, there is one 
hollow note in the situation and that is the 
suggestion of the livestock interests to in- 


crease greatly the amount of livestock to be 

grazed on our western lands. No final deter- 

mination has been given to this suggestion 
Let me mention briefly some of the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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LD GRAT sat on an ancient, battered porch rocker on the front 

porch of his mountain home. In saying that he sat, I prob. 
ably mislead my reader, for you might think he was an ordin- 
ary person, sitting upright in the fashion of our species, resting 
after his daily chores. Old Grat didn’t really sit; he sprawled. 
Furthermore, he was half asleep—his hunting cap was down over 
his eyes, his hands were folded lazily on his paunch, and his legs 
were crossed in a listless X, the center of the X being somewhere 
in the vicinity of his shin-bones. And last of all, Old Grat was not 
resting after his daily chores; for, dear friend, resting was his 
daily chore. 

His dog, Mange, basked in the warm Spring sunshine, the back of 
his head rested against the toe of Old Grat’s high-top shoe. Mange 
was a long, big-boned, lop-eared black-and-white mongrel, with the 
same hopeless, lazy expression on his face as characterized his 
master. The dog’s eyes were tight-closed, and he snored peacefully. 

Neither Old Grat nor Mange batted an eye when two strangers, 
garbed in department store outdoors garb that shrieked to the 
world, “We are from the big, big city”, pulled up in a brand new 
car which was heaped to the roof with clothing and paraphernalia. 

“Hey Lightning!” called one of the strangers—a big, black- 
whiskered man with a flashing row of gold teeth. 


At this declaration, Mange partly opened an eye. Then he rose 
slowly, stretched long and blissfully, rolled his tongue across his 
chops, and offered one weak and lifeless bark to arouse his dozing 
master. 

“Hey, Rip Van Winkle!” called the Second Stranger. 


Old Grat opened his eyes. He rubbed his nose leisurely. In one 
swift, encompassing glance he took in all: car, men, equipment. 
Moreover, from this quick. glance he did some deduction work, 
while he yawned and stretched. These fellows were city men— 
office men probably, from the looks of their sallow faces. They 


*Mr. Anderson is now serving in the armed forces, and we wish him Godspeed. 





had come into the mountains to escape the nerve-racking busines 
world, and their wives, doubtlessly; this he knew principally be 
cause of the beards. The first thought of a city slicker leaving fo 
the mountains was that he’d enjoy a lapse of shaving duty. They 
also intended to do some hunting, for rifle barrels jutted here ané 
there from the untidy pile of equipment. 


“Do you board hunters?” asked the First Stranger. 


Old Grat slowly drew a pack of chewing tobacco from his back 
pocket of his ground-colored corduroy trousers and then stuffe 
one side of his cheek before answering. “Yep—in hunting season’ 

The First Stranger nudged his companion. “In hunting season, he 
says.” 

“Yeah.” The Second Stranger laughed. “Any time is hunting 
season back in this section where nobody can get to.” 

Old Grat just chewed silently. He shuffled lazily to the edge 
the porch, Mange trailing. 


“Well, do you board vacationers?” the First Stranger said. 


Old Grat sighed. He stuck his head around the corner of tht 
house. “Manda!” he called. In an instant a fat, bustling womal 
dashed into view from the back porch. She was soap-suds up t 
her elbows. Her face was etched deeply with years, weather ani 
her indolent, shiftless husband. “Boarders,” was Old Grat’s ters 
comment. Then he returned to his rocker. Mange sat by his heel 

And that was why people did so much talking about Old Grat- 
his wife did all of the work, and he lived on the fruits of her labor 
Old Grat would never do a tap of work; he’d hunt, and fish, and sé 
out steel traps, but he never would work. And he could dance like 
thunder at a good old-fashioned ho-down. But he refused abst 
lutely to work. 


Nor had he ever worked. All of his days had been spent in thi 
little home in the mountains, enjoying a perennial vacation. Peopl 
predicted certain starvation for himself and family every day, yé 
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day after day his wife and kiddies and himself waxed fatter and 
fatter, and their cheeks became more and more rosy. His wife sold 
lumber off the property; she collected wintergreen and huckle- 
berries in season; Old Grat guided occasional hunting parties. 


~J 


Yet there were things that kept folks wondering. For instance, 
when there was a hard winter and the deer were on the verge of 
starvation, they could be found invariably on the mountain near 
Old Grat’s home, sumptuously fed and happy. All sorts of game was 
abundant in Old Grat’s territory. And in twenty-five years, no 
game protector had been called in a case of poaching in Old Grat’s 
stamping-grounds. 

And more. There were fire-lines cut each and every year across 
the forest, and new Forest Fire signs were kept posted, clean and 
unmutilated, near favorite camping grounds. 

But people all agreed that Old Grat was the most worthless cuss 
on the planet of earth, and that Mange was the most good-for- 
nothing dog. Which was the lazier was a hopeless problem. It was 
true that Old Grat often had Manda to lace his high-top boots, and 
that he often preferred lounging in the shade to eating his noon-day 
meal. But likewise was it true that Mange was too lazy to bury 
a bone. 

The two City Strangers spent the day about the house. It soon 
became very clear that they were not lovers of Nature or true dis- 
ciples of the great outdoor world. They did a lot of drinking, a lot 
f boasting. a lot of criticizing 


sean mai 
sega 
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That evening they sat and drank by lantern light, and talked to 


Old Grat. 


“You know this neck of the woods like a book, don’t you?” 


Old Grat and Mange, 


Old Grat smoked his pipe, nodded lazily. in Suiahia a : 
“Ain’ —— ais is there?” “Humph! We didn’t see none. Are the deer plentiful? 
Alnt a lot of game here, IS ere: - 

ee he ' ‘bs “Yup—still too many for the feed.” 

ag Plenty, despite everbody out in the brush with a gun. 


“You sound like a Game Commission poster. That’s another way 
of saying there ain’t many.” 

“There’s plenty. Only they don’t make a habit of sitting out on 
the highways waiting to be looked at.” 


“Then how do you see them, sleeping all day in that blasted 





rocking-chair?” 
‘ines Old Grat smoked silently. 
y be “IT suppose you can hunt anywhere you want to up here 
g for “Not anywhere.” 
The; “Humph! Who'd see you, no matter where you hunt? I’d hunt 
> ant wherever I felt like it.” 
“Yeah. Who says you can’t hunt on his land?” The Second 
Stranger chimed in. 
back “Lots of people. And over yonder a club has posted land, tox 
uffed “Oh. a big shot club, eh?” 
son.” “Yeah, we just love to shoot the game for those guys.’ 
n, he “That outfit ain’t no big-shot club. Twenty-five bucks a year, 
and anybody can join.” 
ting: “Twenty-five bucks! That ain’t for us poor men.” 
“How did you afford all the likker?” Old Grat countered. “Any- 
ge 0! body who can afford a hunting trip can afford that.” 
“It’s still somebody’s fortune.” 
“Nope, it ain’t. It’s a public club—the coming thing in the over- 
populated east. It’s going to help the program of wildlife conserva- 
f the tion. I seen ’em plant some game already, and we ain’t had wild 
mal turkey shootin’ here for many years. Besides, they’re roped off 
ip to some refuges, and without refuges, hunting would soon be done 
and up here.” 
terse “Let the Game Commission do it’s own stocking. I bought a 
eels hunting license a couple of years ago. What became of those two 
rat- bucks?” 
abor “Yeah. I ain’t buying no more license. No game anyway. And I 
d se ain’t paying out no dough to no club, either.” 
» like “Me neither. Ain't no game, anyway.” 
abso: Old Grat just puffed on his pipe—but now he puffed harder, and 
the room was soon filled with smoke. 
this Soon he rose and stretched slowly to his full length, the smoking 
eople pipe in his hand. As if by time signal, Mange also raised from his 


ye sleep by the fire, firmly pressing his forelegs into the ragged carpet, 
. It was seldom that Old Grat could be seen off his chair, or that Mange could : 
lock so lively. (Continued on Page 28) 
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The 1940-41 Game Trapping and Hunting Program 


without much difficulty and loss of time, and ss * 
with proper care can be used indefinitely, By Wilbur M. Cramer 
Game Trapping Permits 
In order to wisely administer, properly con- * 
trol, and assure the best results during the 
program four types of formal game trapping 








Ralph A. 
highton, traps all the rabbits for the Commission 


Prutzman, Deputy Game Protector, Le- 


in that borough. He trapped a hundred so far this 

year. But sometimes he catches other things. This 

big house cat crawled in the trap to catch the rabbit 

already inside and both were killed. He’s caught 

9 cats so far none of which are alive; also 9 rats, 

3 skunks, 7 opossums, 1 squirrel and a dog, all 
except the rats being released. 


URING the past several years the Com- 
mission through its field personnel, sports- 

farmers and youth groups has been car- 
rying on a very successful wild game trap- 
ping program which has helped materially to 
relieve overcrowding on certain areas, allevi- 
ate damage on remove game from 
sections where no hunting is permitted and 
replenish depleted areas where public shoot- 
ing is permitted. 


men 


others, 


It has been entered into wholeheartedly by 
all concerned, and has proved a most effi- 
cient, economical and practical program from 
the very beginning. Thanks to those who 
have taken part in it. 


Trapping Methods 


Many methods of trapping have been em- 
ployed, almost all of them successfully. For 
instance, during the period under discussion 
eight colony pheasant traps in operation net- 
ted 158 cocks and 617 hens—a total of 775 
birds. 

These traps have proved very successful 
especially where there are large concentra- 
tions of pheasants because it is possible to 
trap many of them in short periods of time 
with fewer injuries to the birds. Quite a 
few birds are injured in the smaller traps 
although they are prevalent where the birds 
are not heavily concentrated. 

As an example of its practicability 96 
pheasants were caught in one colony trap in 
a heavily concentrated area during one 24- 
hour period. Not all bags were that large, 
but they usually netted a goodly number on 
almost every haul. 

The colony type pheasant trap is 15’ long 
6’ wide and 36” high, and can be made for 
about $10.00, wire and all included. Also, it 
can be changed from one location to another 


*Superintendent of the Commission’s Training School 
who administered the Program. 


permits were issued by the Field Division Beavers ae 3 
Supervisors, namely, Opossums ae) oe 14 
he Skunks Scie 10 
Class “A Issued to sportsmen, Deputy Red Squirrels cae 14 
Game Protectors and other persons to Wild Duck We nee 1 
trap game on a voluntary basis only Foxes . 4 


Class “B’’—Issued to sportsmen, Deputy 
Game Protectors, Boy Scout Troops or 
other youth groups to trap rabbits at the 
rate of thirty-five cents per head if Game 
Commission traps were used, and ring- 
necks at the rate of fifty cents per head. 

Class “C’’—Issued in emergency situa- 
tions to a very few Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors who were paid at a par diem rate 
for their trapping activities. 

Several special raccoon permits were issued 
to Deputy Game Protectors or sportsmen in 
a number of the northern counties to trap 
and remove raccoons from State game lands, 
game refuges, auxiliary refuges and propa- 
gating areas where these animals were too 
plentiful and thus were considered injurious 
to the increase of the ruffed grouse. These 
trappers were paid at the rate of $2.50 each 
for the raccoons secured. 

A total of 186 Class “A”, 374 Class “B”, 4 
Class “C” and 12 special raccoon permits 
were a grand total of 576 in 59 
counties of the Commonwealth 


issued, or 


Record of Game Trapped 
It would take too much space to include a 
detailed county by county report of the 
amount of game and predators trapped dur- 
ing the campaign. Therefore, only the totals 
in each case are tisted as follows: 


Rabbits 32,799 
Ringnecks ; , 2,912 
Gray Squirrels eae 600 
Raccoons ae a 109 
Muskrats 152 
Woodchucks ae oh 35 
Weasels ; 4 











The mortality was unusually low, includ. 
ing only 26 rabbits and 16 pheasants which 
were killed or died before release. 

It is interesting to note the scale of rabbit 
trapping operations which reached their peak 
in January with 13,164 and February 13,193, 
A complete tabulation of this scale follows: 

June 1, 1940 


Dec. Jan. 
to 1940 1941 

Nov. 30, 1940 
489 1,366 13,164 


The number of rabbits trapped in the vari- 
ous game divisions included: 


Division Number 
gi Ni ..e.-.. 9,458 
“_" 2,713 
wo 1,882 
—>” 1,118 
“2” 3,049 
—_* 7,936 
a 6,643 

BNOGON) ca4 caksstunads 32,799 


The number trapped in the seven Divisions 
by Class “B” agents at 35c each was as fol- 


lows: 

Division No. Rabbits Amount 
“A” 5,086 $1,770.65 
ce : 1,430 500.50 
— 1,517 533.95 
=) ae 742 258.30 
oo 1,916 670.60 
“_? ; 6,715 2,336.95 
. ——_—— 4,510 1,512.70 

Totals 21,916 $7,583.65 


(Continued on Page 27) 








The trapping program supplements the regular purchase and restocking program of the 
Commission, 
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Want Pheasants?... Keep Them Fed! 


1942 
a 
By, Helen V. Merritts 
* 
URING the past twenty-five years the 


ringneck pheasant (Phasianus colchicus 
torquatus) has become one of Pennsylvania’s 
most valuable game birds. Because of its 
popularity, the management of this bird has 
become an important undertaking to the 
sportsmen and the Game Commission. A 
knowledge of the habits of a bird or mammal 
is essential before a sound management plan 
can be prepared. Of the many essentials of 
pheasants, the food requirements are very 
important. Food habit studies of the ring- 
neck have been carried on in Pennsylvania 
at various times in recent years to determine 
the food habits of the bird. The present 
study, 1940 and 1941, was conducted from an 
analysis of the crops sent in by hunters and 
game officials from over the state to the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at The Pennsylvania State College. The 
majority of the crops were obtained during 
the hunting season, November 1 to 29. This 
report is a study of the fall foods of pheas- 
ants. This study was carried on under the 
supervision of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biol- 
ogist, United States Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, and Dr. P. F. English, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Wildlife Management, Department 
of Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

There were 49 crops sent in from various 
counties in the state in 1940 and 123, in 1941 
(table 1). The analysis of the contents of 
these crops presents the reader with infor- 
mation on what food types are necessary for 
good pheasant range in the fall. Also, the 
results of such an analysis provide indicators 
for improving food conditions for the bird 
over the State. 


Method of Analysis 


Crops were opened and the contents sep- 
arated according to species and material. 
Items from the crops were compared with 
those on file in a collection for identification. 
Each item was then measured, dry weight, in 
cubic centimeters, and the proportions re- 
corded on a card for filing. 


Result of Crop Analysis for 1940 and 1941 


In 1940 there were 40 identified species of 
seeds found in 49 crops, as well as five species 
of animal matter, largely insects, some gravel 
and dirt, and 11 unidentified species of seeds. 
Of the seeds, corn led the list with 45.37 
percent of the total volume, occurring 23 
times. Grasshoppers constituted a large part 
of the animal food, occurring nine times. 
Table 2 shows the number of times each 
item occurred and the percent of the total 
volume. 


*Paper No from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wlidlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(U. S. Department of The Interior), The Pennsylvania 
State College, the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
and the American Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on February 25, 1942 
as Paper No. 1088 in the journal series of the Penn- 
Sylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

**Department of Zoology and Entomology The 


Pennsylvania State College 





Meat in the pot for next season, 


In 1941 there were 123 crops available for 
analysis. The results of this analysis were 
similar to those of 1940. Out of the 56 species 
of known seeds, corn occurred 63 times as 
51.4 percent of the total volume consumed. 
Animal matter, mostly insects, occurred 32 
times; and unknown seeds occurred nine 
times. The percent of total volume and the 
times occurring for each item is shown in 
table 3. However, it should be noted that in 
both tables 2 and 3 the number of times an 
item occurs cannot be directly correlated 
with the volume consumed. A seed which 
occurs several times may not have occurred 
in sufficient quantity to be measured and 
thus is listed as “trace” in the percent vol- 
ume column. 


Comparison of 1938-1939 with 1940-1941 


From an analysis of 423 pheasant crops in 
1938 (Bennett and English, 1939), there were 
56 known species of vegetable foods and six 
groups of insects. Corn constituted the main 
preference over all other foods occurring 253 
times as 54 percent of the total volume. In 
the fall of 1939, 84 crops were analyzed (Eng- 
lish and Bennett, 1940). Corn was found in 
37 of the crops and constituted 41 percent of 
the total volume consumed. The second im- 
portant food in both years was lesser rag- 
weed. 


In the 1940 and 1941 studies, corn was found 
to be the most preferred food, with lesser 
ragweed and skunk cabbage as second prefer- 
ences. In table 4 is recorded the most pre- 
ferred fall foods, according to percent vol- 
ume, of the ringneck pheasant of Pennsyl- 
vania over the four-year period, 1938-41. 


Food Habits of Pheasants in Other States 


The preference for corn is not a habit con- 
fined only to Pennsylvania pheasants. Dalke 
(1937) found, from crop analysis, the same 
preference of adult pheasants in Michigan. 
He also found lesser ragweed, skunk cab- 
bage, and foxtail grass to be important among 
the weed seeds. In North Dakota, Munro 
and Saugstad (1940) reported from their crop 
analysis that corn led the list of crop seeds 
and ragweed was high up on the list of wild 
seeds. Skoglund (1940) found that game farm 


birds when given self-selection of crop seeds 
preferred corn to all other crop plants. In 
Wisconsin, Gigstead (1937) found that 54 
percent of the food taken was made up of 
corn and lesser ragweed if available. Severin 
(1933) stated, ‘Corn is undoubtedly the most 
important single food item in the diet of the 
pheasant in North Dakota.” Therefore, it ap- 
pears that pheasants prefer corn and lesser 
ragweed over much of the range in the 
United States. 


Results and Recommendations 


The most preferred fall foods of the ring- 
neck pheasant in Pennsylvania as determined 
by crop analysis are corn, lesser ragweed, 
skunk cabbage, buckwheat, foxtail grass, 
sorghum, beans, barley, wheat, wild grapes, 
and grasshoppers (table 4). Of these foods it 
should be noted that six are crop plants, corn, 
wheat, buckwheat, barley, sorghum, and 
beans, and the remainder, with the exception 
of wild grapes and skunk cabbage, are closely 
related to farm lands. From this observa- 
tion can be drawn the conclusion that so 
far as fall foods are concerned, pheasants 
prefer farm lands to wooded areas. Of the 
most preferred foods, corn was the outstand- 
ing preference in all four years; thus, not 
only farm lands are desired, but farm lands 
which produce much corn. 


Randall (1940) found in his study that small 
grain stubble fields furnish good fall and 
winter food as well as cover. It is in these 
fields that such weeds as ragweed, foxtail 
grass, and smartweed flourish, all of which 
furnish food for these birds. Clipping these 
fields in the late summer as a weed control 
measure is very unfavorable to game as it 
destroys the food value as well as the cover 
value of these fields. There is also consider- 
able doubt as to its value for weed control, 
at least for some species. Chippendale and 
Milton (1934) stated, “Viable weed seeds may 
be found in the soils of lands which have 
been in pasture sod for many years.” 

It is evident that pheasants prefer certain 
types of range during the fall. The import- 
ant point to sportsmen is to obtain informa- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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T’S the story behind the news that oftimes 

merits recognition—and such is the case 
of the Kane High School Hunting and Fishing 
Club and its hard working rifle team. This 
organization today displays a plaque to sig- 
nalize it’s latest achievement of outshooting 
approximately 300 junior rifle clubs through- 
out the United States in postal matches con- 


ducted by the National Rifle association. 


The news is the receipt of the plaque—the 
y. however, dates back three years when 
a group of boys in Kane High School ap- 
proached Chris Feit, faculty member and well 
known sportsman, with the proposal of form- 
ing a Hunting and Fishing club in the 
With the Kane Fish and Game club 
having no provision for junior membership, 


Feit saw a definite need for such an organi- 
zation and stepped into the picture as organ- 
izer and advisor. 


More than a score of youths joined in a 
program which began with sponsoring mov- 
ing pictures along educational lines for high 
school assemblies. As time passed, ideas de- 
The club concentrated on safety with fire- 
Taking a cue from the famed Tony 
Acetta technique. the members gave a pan- 
tomime illustrating the right and wrong ways 
of handling firearms before close to 500 high 
school students. 

The “dubs” illustrated every mistake a 
hunter could make in handling a gun and the 
“experts” showed the proper ways. Off-stage 
the sound system was used to explain what 
was being portrayed. The presentation was 
impressive to the student body—at least it 


The 1942 Kane High School Hunting and Fishing 


was voted one of the best assembly programs 
of the year. 

The boys did not start out on fire, and 
under the wise influence of their advisor, 
were content to develop inexpensive hobbies 
and work up gradually to a more 
program of activities. 


elaborate 


The club arranged its regular moving pic- 
ture showing to coincide with dates of the 
Kane Fish and Game association meetings, 
and the pictures were later shown to the 
adults, using high school equipment. Feit, 
also active in the adult organization, urged a 
plan of junior memberships which was un- 
animously adopted. In the new arrangement, 
the youngsters received all the privileges of 
the organization at a small fee. 

It was a wise move for the adult club as 
was later proved in game feeding, stocking, 
refuge construction, and practically all phases 
of activity. 

After an unusually severe winter the great 
herd of deer in the Allegheny National Forest 
was starving and emergency efforts were 
made to provide feed. The Kane High School 
club swung into action as a unit and was 
largely responsible for success of the feeding 
program. 

Then came the test which was to either 
make or break the club—the effort to get a 
rifle range in the high school. Advisor Feit 
appeared before the Board of Education to 
ask permission to construct the range. He ex- 
plained the activities of the organization with 
emphasis on the value of teaching the young- 
sters the proper handling of guns. The board 
took a broad minded attitude on the request 


Club. 


and granted permission for the range, fixing 
a location under the new high school annex. 
No funds, however, were available to help 
with the project. 

With news of the board action, an en- 
thusiastic group of boys armed with shovels, 
picks and any tools they could find, dug into 
their job with a grim, “and grimy” determina- 
tion. Every day after school hours and on 
Saturdays, Feit and his crew dug dirt—hard 
clay and shale rock that made progress slow 
and difficult. 

In a few weeks, an area had been excavated 
resembling a 60-foot tunnel with pits at each 
end. The boys fairly glowed with pride in 
their achievement although they did not ex- 
pect the range to be fully completed before 
they were through high school. Then came 
the unexpected “breaks” which were to re- 

(Continued on Page 32) 


1. ‘‘Home on the Range’’ with two members }>—> 
using rifles supplied by the Director of Civilian Mark 
manship, Washington, D. C. 

2. The 
formed a 
scores, 


3. Rifle Club of the Kane High School Hunting and 
Fishing Club. Seated left to right: Clyde Nelson, 
Arthur Fredell, James Peterson, Robert Ross and 
Arthur Grolemund; standing left to right: Lawrence 
Swanson, William Williams, James Calvin, Fred 
Trimble and Howard Hennell, 

4. Two members of the Junior Club prepare a shell 
collection for display in the High School. 

5. The boys have tied some high grade artificial 
fliles—many from live models picked up along the 
streams. 

6. Advisor Chris Feit prepares to release a bunny 
as a very young Junior member looks on, 


too have 
some top 


They 
turned in 


their eyes. 
have 


ladies sharpen 
Rifle Club and 


7. A doe, too weak to rise, snapped by George Halli- 
well of the Kane High Club on a feeding expedition. 


8. The Junior Club constructing a crow trap. 
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he Cooperative Farm-Game Program 





Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture is planted on many cooperative projects. 


HE other day I read several interesting 
T reports on the Commission’s cooperative 
farm-game program and forthwith decided 
te il them down for our readers’ benefit, 
esp°cially since the Commission expects to 
exp2nd that as much as possible 
1942 

Six years have gone by since the Commis- 
sion started (in 1936) to improve small game 
hunting conditions for farmers and sportsmen 
large centers of population in the more 
cultivated sections of the State. 
During that time considerable progress was 
from the two cooperative areas 
that year there have sprung 
80 of these units. 


program 


during 


near 


in*ensely 


made and 
established 
nearly 

Most of them were established during 1937 
and 1938 when real active campaigns to pro- 
mote the program were launched. In the fol- 
lowing years others were added and some 
even dropped, but the program was not push- 
ed very hard after the initial effort, the idea 
being to first observe it carefully and ascer- 
tain its worth before plunging into any major 
campaign of expansion. 


Projects Established 


The number of projects established and 
operative during the hunting season since 
1936 are as follows: 











No. of Total 

Year Projects Acreage 
1936 2 1,900 
1937 31 29,699 
1938 26 42,226 
1939 83 131,467 
1940 82 151,527 
147,584 


1941 78 





During the first several years the program 
was in operation investigative surveys of the 


established areas were conducted to secure 
reasonably accurate information as to whether 
or not the cooperative plan was functioning 
properly and whether it was beneficial to 
farmers as well as sportsmen. The survey 
indicated that practically all the sportsmen 
liked the plan and wanted the program ex- 
panded. Furthermore, less than 2% 
operating farmers registered complaints of 
any kind which proved that all but a very 
few of them were in accord with it. 


of co- 


By the end of the 1938 hunting season it 
was felt that the program had passed the 
experimental stage—in fact, it was the opin- 
ion of the Commission that the plan would, 
in all likelihood, sell itself from there on 
without any endeavor. This 
largely true. In fact, the program has proved 
so popular and has been so successful in ac- 
complishing its original objectives that the 
Commission expects to expand it as much as 
possible during the coming months. The fact 
that the sportsmen like it, and that by far 
the greater majority of farmers who have co- 
operated for several years are satisfied that it 
operates to their advantage, is proof of its 
popularity. 


vigorous was 


Few Difficulties Experienced 


The only difficulty experienced in the 
whole setup, aside from the few cancellations 
of agreements by landowners who were dis- 
satisfied, have been the changes in farm 
ownership which have created somewhat of 
a problem. In all too many instances during 
the past four or five years the Division of 
Lands was not immediately notified by the 
cooperators when the farms changed hands. 
Consequently its records and maps were 
sometimes not up to date. These changes 
should be reported immediately so that the 
local Game Protector or other representative 


Editor's Note: The following material was 
ed from reports submitted by the Divis- 
md and Land Management. 


* 


of the Commission will have an opportunity 
to persuade the new owners to become co- 
operators. During 1941, 42 agreements were 
cancelled, covering a total of 5,060 acres most 
of which were for farms where ownership 
had changed. 


Reports Favorable 

Reports indicate that hunters, at least the 
large majority of them, have used the co- 
operative areas. The real sportsmen have 
lived up to the rules of the game; and that 
they enjoyed better hunting because of the 
managerial phases of the areas in the way of 
refuges, food plots, restocking, etc., is borne 
out by an analysis of the kill. 

One of the reports I had the pleasure of 
going over listed some very interesting data 
on the amount of 
amount bagged. 


stocked and _ the 
For instance in 1940 the fol- 
lowing game was stocked on the various pro- 


game 


jects in operation that season: 5,763 rabbits; 
5,528 ringneck pheasants; 6,159 bobwhite 


quail; 297 squirrels and 13 raccoons—a total 
of 17,760 pieces 

Hunters on the projects during that season 
secured, at a conservative estimate, a total 
of 84,110 pieces of game divided as follows: 
47,167 rabbits; 885 ruffed grouse; 17,636 squir- 
rels; 15,177 ringneck pheasants: 2,801 bob- 
white quail; 261 raccoons and 183 deer. 

The total indicates that each hunter took 
an average of 1.7 pieces of game, and that one 
piece was killed for each 1.8 acres of total 
project area, or one piece for each 1.3 acres 
of project area open to public hunting. It 
weighed a total of 161,395 pounds which, 
figured on the basis of 40c per pound, in- 
cluded a meat value of $64,558.00 or 42.6c per 
project acre. In terms of weight each hunter 
took an average of about 3.3 pounds. 

In 1941 the following game was stocked on 
the areas then in operation: 3,865 rabbits; 
7,653 ringneck pheasants; 2,291 bobwhite 
quail; 127 Hungarian partridges and 9 rac- 
coons—a total of 13,945 pieces. 

Hunters that season took from the various 
projects a total of 85,433 pieces of game, 
namely: 50,417 rabbits; 2,321 bobwhite quail; 
12,688 squirrels; 50 woodcock; 18,415 ringneck 
pheasants; 987 ruffed grouse; 526 raccoons; 25 
ducks and 4 deer, 


An analysis of the total indicates that each 
hunter took an average of 1.9 pieces of game, 
and that one piece was killed for each 1.7 
acres of total project area, or one piece for 
each 1.2 acres of project area open to public 
hunting. It weighed 159,547 pounds which 
figured at 40c per pound, amounted to $63,- 
819.00 or 43.4c per project acre. Each hunter 
took an average of more than 3.5 pounds. 
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Costs of Administration 

Without doubt these figures paint a rosy 
picture, and it is a true picture; but, there is 
a lot more goes into the program than the 
mere matter of going into the field each sea- 
son and bagging this or that piece of game. 
It costs money to administer the projects; it 
takes a lot of work on the part of the Com- 
mission’s personnel as well as the cooperating 
landowners. For example, over 100 acres of 
food plots were planted or bought from co- 
operating farmers, each year since the pro- 
gram been in effect. These were scat- 
tered over areas where needed in small plots 
for the purpose of supplying food and cover 
for wildlife. A number of farmers cooperated 
without compensation in planting food plots, 
and others agreed to permit some uncut 
grain to remain in the field without cost to 
the Commission. Additional grain raised on 
State Game Lands by sharecropers was used 
for necessary winter feeding on the projects. 


has 


A resume of the cost of the 54% year period 
since the program was put into effect indi- 
cates that a total of $156,244.69 was spent as 
follows: 

Securing Agreements and Mapping Pro- 
ject Areas—$18,779.79 or 12.0% of the total 
amount spent. 


Establishment of Refuges, Safety Zones, 


etc.—$44,225.28 or 283% of the total 
amount spent. 
Protection—$37,817.15 or 24.2% of the 


total amount spent. 
Development and Maintenance—$55,- 
422.47 or 35.5% of the total amount spent. 


It naturally costs a lot of money to develop 
and maintain any project from which reas- 
onable dividends are expected. The Commis- 
sion has been carrying this burden with much 
less aid from the sportsmen than it antici- 
pated. If these areas are to be developed so 
they will support a larger game population 
and thus provide more and better hunting in 
the future, the sportsmen will have to get 
behind and push the program a lot more. 
One of the best ways they can do this is by 
improving environmental conditions on vari- 
ous farms wherever the landowners’ sanction 
and cooperation can be obtained. More cover 





Pennsylvania farmers have been generous in making their lands available to hunters, some of whom, unfortunately, do not recognize the courtesy 


to return it. Hunters should always conduct themselves like gentlemen. 
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for wildlife is also badly needed on many 
of the farms, which opens an avenue for 
sportsmen to cooperate by furnishing and 
planting trees, shrubs and vines on untillable 
spots such as ravines, rocky areas, eroded 
slopes, etc. Farmers are usually willing to 
cooperate, but they cannot be expected to 
spend much money, nor to devote an unreas- 
onable amount of time. 


Sportsmen Cooperation 

Many sportsmen’s organizations buy im- 
ported rabbits of doubtful value each year 
for stocking purposes in an effort to help im- 
prove hunting conditions. If a portion of the 
money expended for that purpose would be 
used to procure evergreen seedling trees and 
food producing plants of various kinds for 
planting on farms where the farmer's co- 
operation can be secured, or to run fencing 
around small choice cover plots to keep live- 
stock from denuding them, better hunting 
would soon be assured. 


Sportsmen can also help by furnishing co- 
operating farmers with supplies of Pennsyl- 
vania Game Food and Cover Plot Mixture 
so that food plots may be planted in order 
to provide adequate food and cover during 
fall and winter. If this cannot be done, it 
may be possible to purchase from the farmer 
concerned and leave standing a few rows 
of corn for the benefit of wildlife during that 
period. 

At this particular time they have a splen- 
did opportunity of showing cooperating farm- 
ers that they are interested in and willing 
to help them with their problems. Because 
of the existing grave National Emergency, 
many farmers will be unable to obtain ade- 
quate help when most needed. Sportsmen 
can do their part by helping to plow fields 
and plant crops, and by helping to cultivate 
and finally harvest the crops. 


Special Wildlife Refuge Projects 


The Commission hopes that more sportsmen 
organizations will take advantage of and use 
the somewhat similar plan of farmer-sports- 
man cooperation which provides for the crea- 
tion, of special wildlife refuge projects. 

Under this plan, the organizations them- 
selves enter into cooperative agreements with 


ree 


farmers, and their project areas are sect up 
quite similar to the Commission’s Cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects. Unfortunately, sports- 
men apparently have not taken hold of the 
newer program as rapidly as contemplated. 
They should get busy and make use of it 
because of several distinct advantages to 
them, i. e.: 


1. The plan is applicable in every 
county of the State, whereas the Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program is 
stricted to 14 counties in the southeastern 
section of the State, and 13 counties in 
western Pennsylvania. 


re- 


2. The newer plan provides an oppor- 
tunity for sportsmen to become acquaint- 
ed with farmers on whose land they de- 
sire to hunt, and the many problems con- 
fronting farmers. Through such coopera- 
tion, beneficial and lasting friendships 
result. 


3. It provides sportsmen’s organizations 
with a work program throughout the 
year, and nothing will better hold an 
organization together than an objective 
upon which they can work the 
round. 


year 


These projects now number 109 containing 
over 40,000 acres. The cost to the Commis- 
sion to date on these projects has been only 
$1,076.10 or 3.6c per acre. The Commission 
enters into the program only to the extent of 
furnishing agreement forms, educational leaf- 
lets and posters, and since there is ample 
material of this kind on hand at the moment 
it means that there probably will be no ad- 
ditional cost for such projects, or for addi- 
tional ones which may be established, during 
the coming year. 

You have just had a brief resume of a 
program which merits your wholehearted 
support. If you want better hunting, if you 
want to establish better relations between 
farmer and sportsmen, if you want to be 
good conservationists at a time when this 
country needs all available resources and 
every available man to protect them, put 
your shoulder to the wheel and help get it 
moving. Cooperation Wins! 





and fail 
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Pictures from Our Readers 


The follownig were submitted mostly with Game-kill Reports, some with very little identification. 











A new way to bring ’em home. The bear was killed 
by Louis Wesling of Pittsburgh, last season. 
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Mr. Ward Mathias, R. D. 1, Hummelstown, is proud Lester M. Hilbish with nice trophy bagged last 
E, E. Deitz of Clarion, brought home the bacon, of this one. scuson. 
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Raymond Swingle, Uniondale, Pa., with his fourth 
deer in as many years—a 9-pointer with a spread 
of 19% inches. 








s 
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“Not unlike the proverbial saying—‘‘curiosity killed 
the cat’’—in this case by the same token it killed a 
; grey squirrel. Mr. squirrel in the photo was evident- 
it. ly anxious to learn what was inside the heavy in- 
sulation of the high tension line, with the result 
that he sank his sharp teeth through the insulation 
to the heavily charged copper wire. His left hind 
foot, you will notice, is in contact with a guy wire 
which served as the ground, and completed the cir- 
euit. Here is truly a case of aerial electrocution."’ 
The incident occurred at Ontelaunee Park, New 
Tripoli, Pa. The photo was taken by Paul Fister.— 
Ernest A. Kistler, New Tripoli, member Ontelaunee 
Rod & Gun Club, 


‘*Last fall while hunting in Cumberland County, 
with some friends, we came across an odd condition 
of ‘‘deer hooking’’ as the above picture reveals. This 
buck must have been an efficiency engineer. He 
located two saplins that were just the proper dis- 
tance apart to fit his antlers. Close inspection in- 
dicated that he polished both antlers at the same 
time thus cutting the operation and time in half. 
(Put him on a war production job).’’—E. L. Fenster 
maker, Lancaster. 





A nice 10-point killed by H. F. Spencer, Duke Cen- 
ter.Pa., last season, It weighed 143 Ibs. hog dressed. 











‘‘While one of our old field pumpers was patrolling 
a 38-inch pipe line, looking for possible leaks, he 
came upon a large cat which was frozen to the pipe 
line. From all indications it had walked through 
some swampy ground close by and then jumped up 
on the pipe line. During the nicht three of his feet 


John H. Yount of Mayport, Polk Township, Jefferson 
County, 75 years old, hunts and traps the Bear Pen 
Section and has killed over 50 cats (wild cats), hun- 





dreds of foxes, 12 bears and participated in the kill- were frozen to the pipe. As the pumper approached 
ing of 25 deer. John. his son and grandson have 4 the animal it pulled its front foot loose, struck at 
trapped over 50 beaver and stretched them on steel Photo by Anthony Kastan the pumper and tried to bite him. He called me, and 
last buggy hoops. They trap only when the hides are Victor Bonno, member of Blaine Hill Hunting Club, I put the creature out of its misery.’’—H. Douglas 


prime. Elizabeth, Pa., with evidence of his skill. Brown, Jr., Deputy Game Protector, Oil City. 
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tectors who received as pay one-half the fines | «, 


assessed against law violators, the balance 
being placed in County School funds. This 
system made many enemies for the Commis. 
sion, particularly among the law violators, 
“In one year 14 game protectors were shot 
at, 7 hit and 4 killed. Finally in 1906 one of 
our protectors, Seely Houk, was killed near 
New Castle. I investigated the case at the 
scene of the killing and immediately received 
a Black Hand letter advising me to keep my 
hands off. I called on Dr. Kalbfus and, with 
the consent of Governor Pennypacker, we em. 
ployed an Italian Pinkerton detective. With 
the evidence secured by this man, and with 
the aid of our State Police, we rounded up a 
Black Hand gang and hung their leader, Raco 
Rocco, the murderer of our game protector, 
I cannot recall of a protector being killed 
since.* Then in 1905 my friend, Mr. Kennedy, 
resigned from the Commission in disgust, and 
against my will I was appointed in his place.” 
When I him if appropriations in- 
creased from year to year, he replied “The 


asked 








~ meager legislative appropriations increased 
etl from year to year but were never adequate 
en a en ae ee auton, Pa. ee ee eee for the increasing scope of the Commission's 
ee activities. When I became a member in 1905, 
the appropriation was $10,000 a year, more 

I remember it distinctly be se one of the the arguments of the sportsmen as forcibly as than it had been receiving, but still inade- | ‘ 
gon wheels “froze” on axle and we possible and said that we simply desired a quate, and to secure even this small sum from 
.d to get a farmer out -fore daylight to Commission to see that the game laws were the legislature the Commission had to play 

throw water on it. With vod dogs, we hunted enforced. I told him I did not think that politics.” 


there would be 


faithfully over a large territory and saw and enough sportsmen to domi- I had often heard that most of the early 
killed only one rabbit. That was the condi- nate the politics of the state, and that even day legislation sponsored in the interest of s 

n in Pennsylvania then. Hunting over part if they did they would be an asset to the hunters was bitterly opposed by them, so I 

territory today, one would have no _ State since they were conservationists Who asked him if he would tell me something 

ible in killing the limit of rabbits and wanted to enforce the game laws and bring about the headaches the Commission had at | 

ps ringneck pheasants and quail back our wildlife and preserve our forests the turn of the century. He laughed, and said 

“In 1889 I went deer hunting in one of our He still declined to help us.” he could write a book on that one. Neverthe- 

rthern counties between Brockwayville and “What did you do then?” I asked. less, he went on “Our Pennsylvania Sports- 
Ridgway. At daylight one morning, with a “We went on with the fight and in 1895 men’s Association, prior to my appointment | ' 


friend Hiram Frost, we jumped a buck. About 
six inches of snow had fallen the day before 
We tracked the deer all that day, camped on 
his trail that night, followed him all the next 

back to where we had started him, and 
that night slept at Frost’s home in Brockway- 


aay 


succeeded in having a law passed authorizing 
our governor to appoint a Game Commission 
of six men. These men were to be sportsmen 
and were to serve without salary and pay 
their own expenses. No appropriation what- 
ever was made for the optrating expenses 


in 1905, had been advocating a resident hun- 
ter’s license law. We found the Commission, 
dominated in their views by the politicians 
themselves strongly antagonistic to the idea 
since the organized market hunters and game 
law violators were lobbying against it. 


ville. The next morning at daylight we took of the Commission, the intent of our poli- In fact. when the first resident hunter's 
up the trail again and jumped and killed the _ ticians evidently being to nullify their work jjcense was presented to the Commission by 
buck. During all that long chase we did not and render the Commission helpless. E. K. Morse, of Pittsburgh, in 1906, it was 


see another deer track. As we stood over the 
dead buck I said to my friend ‘I fear I have 
killed the last deer in Pennsylvania. I will 
never kill another in this state, and I never 


Of the new Commission, four of the ap- 
pointees were members of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association. They chose as 
their president my friend, Wm. M. Kennedy, 


turned down and our Commission President. 
in our report to Governor Pennypacker for 
that year stated “I think the Game Commis- 
sion should be supported by appropriation 


have. Today that country is well stocked an enthusiastic sportsman, formerly mayor of from the state rather than by a personal tax.” 
with game, deer in particular. the city of Allegheny. For secretary they Then the fight was on! 
I next asked him if any organized move- secured the services of the late Dr. B. H. 


ments of any kind were made to establish 
some program for saving wildlife in the early 
days and was rather surprised at his reply. 
He said that there were many trap-shooting 
clubs in the state in 1890. Most of the mem- 
bers were hunters. 

“That year we got them together and organ- 
ized the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, which, I am glad to say, is still 
going strong. We decided to get a Game Com- 
mission like other States had. At that time 
34 States had conservation commissions of 
one kind or another. I was asked to see my 
friend, Senator Matthew Quay. When I ex- 
plained the matter to him he said that it 
could not be done because it would likely 
upset the politics of the State. I presented 


Warren, State Ornithologist. In 1898 the late 
Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, one of our greatest con- 
servationists, became Secretary and Chief 
Game Protector. The Doctor was a dentist by 
profession although he had also studied law. 
He served the Commission for a number of 
years without compensation, working at his 
profession during the day and attending to 
the business of the Commission at night.” 
When I queried him about some of the 
first undertakings of the Commission he re- 
plied, “The Game Commission at every ses- 
sion of the Legislature fought for an appro- 
priation to carry on its work. The legislature 
finally appropriated the munificent sum of 
$400.00! Owing to lack of funds, the Com- 
mission was compelled to employ game pro- 


“After the death of Senator Quay in 1904, 
Senator Boise Penrose became supreme in 
Pennsylvania politics. He was a sportsman, 
an able statesman, and a power in national 
affairs with the interest of Pennsylvania at 
heart. I knew the senator quite well through 
his brother, Dr. Charles B. Penrose, who was 
one of the ablest members of the Commission, 
but who had no influence over his brother. 
So, I went to the senator and also wrote to 
him, asking him to help us get a $1.00 resi- 
dent hunter’s license law. Like Senator Quay, 
he also had the idea that such a law would 
upset the politics of the State. He pointed out 
that Pennsylvania was a mining and _ indus- 
trial state and that a combination of the 


*Game Protector Joseph McHugh of Carbon County 
killed by a game law violator in 1915 
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sportsmen and conservationists would be dif- 
cult for the politicians to handle. He claimed 
that he represented 100 percent of the people, 
neluding the two percent that were hunters, 
end as evidence of the disturbance such a 
law might cause, cited the case of West Vir- 
ginia Where a hunter’s license law had been 
nassed and subsequently repealed and through 

t the politics of the state reversed.” 

“I suppose you lost heart when he refused 
) support the plan?” I commented. 

“No. We just began to fight. Backed by 
the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, the Lewis and Clark Big Game Club 
f Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania Fish and 
Game Protective Association of Philadelphia, 
the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania of 
Scranton, and a number of smaller organiza- 
tions and thinking sportsmen, we carried on 
the fight against the advice and wishes of 
Senator Penrose and most of the politicians 
of the State.” 

“Where 
from?” 


did the most opposition come 
“IT found the most violent opposition cen- 
tered in the Hunters and Anglers Protective 
Association** with headquarters in Harris- 
surg. This organization, claiming 75,000 mem- 
bers, and to control 500,000 votes, was banded 
together, not for the protection and propaga- 
tion of game, but to protect themselves from 
the game laws and to oppose the work of the 
Game Commission. This war cry was—‘Mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 
“Members of organization not 
olently the resident hunter’s 
license law, but opposed the establishing of 
the prohibiting of the use of 
automatic guns, the buck law, later in 1928, 
the doe law, and all other constructive meas- 
ires that the sportsmen advocated. To assist 
carrying on their destructive work they 
magazine devoted to vituperation, 
slander and false statements concerning the 
motives of the Commission. Some quotations 
from that publication are as follows: 


this 


objected to 


only 


game refuges, 


ssued a 


September 1912: “The opposition to the use 
f pump and automatic shotguns in hunting 
continues to simmer along, but if the dim- 
inishing reports of this activity coming in 
from various seats of the State government 
can be relied upon the battle is waxing cold.” 

February 1912: “The truth of the matter 
is that the Game Commissioners are funda- 
mentally wrong in everything or nearly 
everything they do with respect to game. The 
large game preserves are a crime against the 
people who own the game.” 

April 1912: “Hunters of Pennsylvania are 
not oblivious of the grave danger which con- 
fronts them though they are apparently care- 
less concerning it to a fault. During the next 
session of the Legislature an effort will be 
nade to force the odious resident hunter’s 
license to passage. Previous attempts have 
failed and we fondly hope and firmly believe 
that the coming effort will be fruitless.” 


May 1912: “The season is about to open for 
the operations of the crooked Game Warden, 
and his side partner, the crooked Justice of 
the Peace, on the ignorant foreigners who kill 
protected birds. Every spring and summer 
these pestiferous ulcers on the body politic 
rake in hundreds of dirty dollars from the 
hard earnings of these ignorant aliens.” 


Anglers Association 
splendid cooperative organi 


is now a Hunters and 
but it is a 


here 
ni 
zatior 


risl ure 
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June 1912: “The resident hunter’s license 
law will diminish the number of hunters and 
correspondingly increase the opportunities of 
the leisurely gentlemen of wealth who spend 
two to four weeks annually in the woods, and 
with bench show dogs and the most expen- 
sive and complete equipment, shoot sections 
of the Commonwealth until there isn’t a hair 
or feather left.” 

February 1913: “Finally it might enable the 
game authorities to establish numerous and 
vast game reserves upon which to propagate 
game to be subsequently taken by them- 
selves.” 

February 1913: “Trapping bear in steel 
traps is the most human way to capture 
them. Of course it makes them very mad 
and ugly. A bear doesn’t enjoy being trapped 
as much as he would carrying off a pig under 
his big arm and eating it alive.” 

September 1913: “A law like this (hunter’s 
license) enacted by fraud must be enforced 
by fraud. Those who forced this nefarious 
measure upon the public will pay the pen- 
alty in due time.” 

“What did you do to combat the opposi- 
tion?” 

“To counteract this vicious magazine, the 
sportsmen established in Pittsburgh a maga- 
zine called “In The Open,’ devoted to a 
frank and open discussion of the problems 
of constructive conservation with such 
authorities as Dr. Hornaday, George Shiras, 
III, (just recently gone to his Great Reward), 
Howard Eaton and many others of equal 
prominence and integrity, as contributors 
Naturally the opposition group, claiming as 
it did so large a membership, carried weight 
with the politicians. Therefore the law was 
defeated at successive sessions of the Legis- 
lature. But each time we were licked, we 
profited by the experience and brought forth 


new arguments showing why it should be 
passed.” 

“When did you first start to make real 
headway?” 

“My boyhood friend, John K. Tener, a 


good sportsman, had been elected Governor 
of Pennsylvania in 1911, and I was happy 
to be one of his official family. At the be- 


17 
ginning of his administration he asked me 
what the Game Commission wanted. I told 


him ‘only one thing.’ Give us a resident hun- 
ter’s license law to bring back wildlife to 
Pennsylvania and I will die happy! He prom- 
ised to do everything in his power to help. 

“You will remember that the year 1913 was 
a Roosevelt year in Pennsylvania. I went to 
see the Colonel and explained to him what 
we wanted. He was enthusiastic about it 
and told me to write him a letter giving the 
facts. Later I received from him a strong 
letter, such as only he could write, recom- 
mending this idea to our sportsmen of mod- 
erate means who had not the time or the 
money to go far afield in search of game since 
it would bring the game home to them 
We had this letter photographed and dis- 
tributed throughout the State. It had telling 
effect and I think went a long way toward 
licking the opposition.” 

“So you finally won out?” 

“Yes, the $1.00 resident hunter’s license law 
finally passed by our Legislature in 
1913, eighteen years after the Game Commis- 
sion was organized, and was immediately 
approved by Governor Tener. From that time 
we really made progress with our work and 
in establishing game refuges and other pro- 
jects. 

“We believe 


Was 


we were the first to incorpor- 
ate in the law the stipulation that the funds 
derived from the hunters licenses were to 
be set aside in a fund separate apart 
from other state moneys, to be used exclu- 
sively by the Game Commission for the pur- 
chase, protection and propagation of game 
and song birds and the payment of bounties 
animals.” 


and 


on noxious 
“You 


Y had other irons in the fire the 
was the subject 
you?” 


same 
time the hunter’s license law 
controversy, didn’t 
“Yes, in the meantime, we had been advo- 
cating against opposition ot among 
them our game refuge law, our law prohibit- 
ing aliens from owning rifles or shotguns, 
prohibiting the use of automatic rifles and 
shotguns. and the buck law, as well as many 
other laws enforced in other states with good 


of such a 


her laws. 


(Continued on Page 31) 





The first game refuge was established in Clinton County in 1905. 
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The author and 


ELLOW SPORTSMEN, I do not pretend 

to be a authority, I speak only 
from experience. In training the "Coonhound 
I have found that a great deal depends on 
what is in your puppy’s make-up, as to what 
kind of a ’coon dog he will be, and how much 
trouble it will be to make a ’coonhound of 
him. I would not go so far as to say that a 
pup not bred for ‘coon will not make a ’coon 
dog, for some of the best hounds I have ever 
known or hunted were dogs of questionable 
breeding. In fact my old dog has no papers 
or blue ribbons attached to him, but he does 
have a head full of ’coon sense. The point I 
wish to stress is that a pup with generations 
of good trailing, tree-barking ancestors behind 
him, will in all probability make your job 
of training a much easier one. 


great 


So, first try to choose a pup whose family 
tree has a bunch of good trailing, tree-bark- 
ing hounds sitting under it; Black and Tans, 
Blue-ticks, Red Bones, or whatever they 
may be. 

Next, I find an old tried and true ’coon- 
hound, to be a great asset in his training. 
From the time he is five or six months old, 
keep him with your old dog, and you will 
find later they will be inseperable in the 
field. The puppy will also pick up many traits 
of your old dog in their associations together. 

Now here is the way I started my Black 
and Tan puppy. You may not wish to do this; 
he’ll be a cat dog you'll say. What of it? Most 
any dog that will tree a ’coon will tree a cat 
or ‘possum if he is a real ’coon dog, their 
scent being so similar. And stray house cats, 
reverted to the wild and running at large 
in the woods, are a great menace to our birds 
and small game, and should be done away 
with to protect birds ’nests and baby bunnies. 


When my pup was four months old I made 
him acquainted with Bing, our old home cat. 


a »upil. 


An or so a week I would put old 
Bing up in the plum tree in the back yard, 
let the puppy out of the kennel and got him 
barking at the cat. I would then put the cat 
down, give him a start and that clumsy pup 
would give chase, running him under some 
out building or some other refuge. 


evening 


As the pup grew older the old cat didn’t 
have time to make it to his usual refuge, but 
shot up the first tree he came to in his flight, 
hissing and teasing the pup who barked 
“treed” at him furiously, without any coaxing 
from me. When this was accomplished I let 
up on this training in order not to spoil the 
pup by not letting him catch the cat. His next 
lesson would be actual hunting in the woods. 
As for the old cat, he thoroughly enjoyed this 
game, and even today will go out to the 
kennel, put his paw through the fence and 
tease that pup 


Do not start hunting your puppy too young 
for he may tire too easily and become dis- 
gusted. A year old is plenty young to take 
him into the woods for his first run with 
your old dog. Don’t make this first hunt too 
long; an hour or so is sufficient. He probably 
won’t leave. you long at a time the first time 
out, and he may not leave you at all, the sur. 
roundings and everything being new to him. 
Each night out he will become bolder and 
more inquisitive, wander a little farther from 
you, and finally trail along with the old dog 
instead of you. You are starting to make a 
‘coonhound now. 


When the old dog starts opening up on a 
track, go to him with the pup, if the pup is 
not already with him, and you will soon hear 
that puppy chiming in now and then where 
the trailing is easy. He won’t stay with it at 
first, but will come back to see where you 
are, looking for your praise. Now is the time 
you must exert all your patience and use 


series Of short 


every care, urging him on, keeping close to 
your old dog with him whenever possible, 


And, when your old dog trees, that puppy | 


will soon be there with him tuning up, al- 
though he may not see his quarry in the tree 
above him, as he did the old cat. Never scold 
him, for any reason, at the tree. At this time 
you should whenever possible shake the ’pos- 
sum or cat down for him, but not a ‘coon, 
unless it is first shot, for it may cut him up 
and make him afraid. 

When he helps make his first kill, he will 
think he has done something, maybe become 
a little cocky, growl at the ald dog, etc. But 
your old dog will understand and kind of 
grin to himself, for he has been through the 
mill. The pup may at this time think he is 


quite a hunter and take off after most any- | 


thing that jumps up in front of him. This is 
the time for discipline, also the time when 
his breeding will tell. If he has good ’coon 
blood in his veins, he won’t need much disci- 
pline. If he should tear off on tracks your old 
dog won't even look at, call him to you and 
let him know he’s doing wrong. I have never 
once had to punish my pup. Oh yes, he would 
at first take a few jumps after a bunny, etc. 
I would call him to me, scold him plenty, 
and soon he quit this foolishness altogether, 
for my praise when he was doing good far 
offset his desire to run trails he shouldn't, 
and his eagerness on a ’coon or ’possum trail 
increased with his training. 


This is the time you will have to do your 
part too. Stick with the pup whenever and 
wherever it is humanely possible. Never leave 
the woods without him, and encourage him 
both on the trail and at the tree, for remem- 
ber always, a ’coonhound is really only a 
puppy until three or four years of age no 
matter how big and mature he may seem. 
In his mind and actions he is still a puppy. 


The fellows who have thoroughly trained 
‘coonhounds at a year and a half and two 
years of age, I’m afraid just never saw 4 
‘coonhound. I don’t care what breed of hound 
he is, if he’s a ’coonhound he will be at his 
best from five to nine years of age. 


This is just one man’s sayso fellows. Take 
it or leave it, but I feel sure from experience, 
some of it bitter experience, that if followed 
you will find great pleasure watching that 
puppy learn, and in due time, have a real 
*coonhound. 
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CHESTNUTS 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a series of 
articles on nature-lore by A. B. Champlain, 
State Entomologist, who will confine most of 
his future material to insect life. 

Who knows whether the old-time chestnut 
stands will ever be back with us again—and 
the echoes answer—who knows? However, up 
along the open rocky parks of Stony Moun- 
tain in Dauphin County, chestnut sprouts 
grow and fruit. This is no doubt true of other 
localities. 

While hunting in the vicinity of the Shack 
(Rattlesnake Shack) for Laptura emarginata, 
that beautiful longicorn beetle, giant of its 
kind. we came across chestnut sprouts in 
flower. The sweet scented plumes of the 
staminate catkins and the fertile flowers at 
their bases were teeming with small insect 
This called our attention to them and 
reminded us that we might later look for 
fruit. 

Incidentally, we collected our Leptura lay- 
ing her eggs in a standing dead birch and a 
fine prize she was—but this has nothing to do 
with chestnuts, except that we noted several 
other groups of chestnut sprouts anywhere 
from five to thirty feet high in bloom. Our 
log records these events during June 26 to 
July 4 

During late September and early October 
we again visited the area and found the chest- 
nut burrs in perfect shape, some of them 
opening from the first touch of Jack Frost’s 
chill breath. Many of the sprouts had been 


MAYAPPLE 


NYONE interested in life will be out of 

doors during this interesting season of 
the year. To know the names of some of the 
plants and animals you meet on the trail you 
take is one of the essentials for the enjoy- 
ment of outdoor life. Many plants will 
make their appearance this month but if you 
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Native 


attacked by blight and sooner or later must 
succumb, but not before a crop of seed is 
dispersed up among the rock piles, where the 
air and sunlight give them a chance 


get out along a roadside, a fence, or in the 
open woods and you find a patch or colony 
of plants that have leaves resembling a min- 
iature umbrella, you have found the May- 
apple. A number of leaves come up side by 
side because of the branching root stock that 
grows from year to year and aid in spreading 





Agricultur 


Photo Pa. Dept 


Mayapple 


Chestnut 


The reward for our trouble, in addition to 
hands and fingers full of burr points, was 
several quarts of sweet old-fashioned chest- 
nuts and the thrill of outdoor discoveries. 


« « « By R. B. TROXEL 


the plant. Sometimes they are found in the 
open sun but usually are found in places that 
are partly shaded. 

The flowers which are nearly two inches 
across and made up of from 6 to 9 waxy, 
white petals, come into full bloom during the 
month of May. The fruit which ripens later 
in the summer resembles an apple. The com- 
mon name therefore, is rather well fitted to 
this plant. 

The Mayapple produces two types of stems 
The one stem is forked and pro- 
pair of similar leaves which are 
somewhat smaller and the stems are attached 


and leaves. 


duces a 


to their inner edges. It is from this fork or 
axil of the leaves near the top of the stem 
from which the waxy ill-scented nodding 


flowers appear. The other type of leaf has a 
single stem and leaf that is umbrella shaped 
with 5 to 9 lobes and the stem is attached to 
the center of the leaf. Flowers are not found 


on the single stem type. The edible fruit 
which is ripe in July or August is about 
two inches long, egg shaped, yellow, the 


rather tough and the pulp contains 
many seeds. Most boys have a natural taste 
for wild fruit and you must learn to eat them 
when you are young. Many of our fruits 
have a more pleasant taste than Mayapples 


skin is 


Some enjoy the taste but bad effects have 
come from eating the unripe apples and care 
must be taken of the leaves and roots for 
both are poisonous. Because of the medicinal 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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WOLVES AT HOME 6 
Q. (1) Do wolves suckle their young. likeghal 
dogs, or do the parent wolves feed theif 
pups by vomiting? uc 
(2) Does a wolf drink by lapping up}p g 


ren 
if 


water the same as a dog, or do they suckihat 


in water, like a horse? pitc 

P.P. har 

A. Dr. E. H. McCleery, of Kane, Pa., haf’ 

° , mal 

been kind enough to answer these jp.p* 
quiries: 


(1) “A wolf is a mammal, and like al “ 
mammals, suckles its young, or it would)” 
not have an udder; that is what the} ° 
udder is for. However, you are perfectly |” 
right in believing the mother wolf feeds - 
her young by vomiting her food. She ww 
suckles the young without vomiting any} " 
food until they are between four and five 
weeks old. After that, she feeds them en.) 
tirely by vomiting. We water our wolves}: 
in buckets, and until they are approxi- ; 
mately three months old, that is, big 
enough to climb up and drink out of), 
these buckets (which are hung _ high),) 
they get their liquid supply from the 
mother. Although both male and female 
feed them by vomiting their food, after 
the pups are about six weeks old the 
male wolf does most of the feeding by 
vomiting. I would say as far as the feed-| 
ing of the young is concerned, both meth-} 
ods are practiced.” 
(2) “I have stood around in various zoos 
waiting to observe the different varieties} 
of wolves drink. We are very often asked 
the question at our wolf farm whether! 
wolves lap water like a dog, or suck it} 
like a horse. I think the way this idea got | 
started is that they usually drink slightly } 
F cvoOUO different from a dog. They snap their} 
water the same as we have often seen 


as 























a hunting dog do when he is in a hurry, 
“I guess he didn’t trust the dam we built.’ especially when heated. Sometimes 
wolves will lap water very much like a 
dog, but I have never seen one suck it 








CHANGING SEMI-AUTOMATIC PISTOL CARRYING 22-CAL. REVOLVER IN BIG either among our wolves or those I have | 
TO SHOOT SINGLE ACTION FOR HUNT- GAME SEASON observed in zoos. The belief is wide 
ING Q. Is it legal to secure a permit to carry a spread that wolves suck water. In many 

7 ere ei 22-Cal. revolver in big game season, and respects they are radically different from 

Q. Can Semi-Automatic 22-Cal. pistol be only use it to finish shooting a deer or a dog.” 

made legal to carry for hunting, if maga- bear after it is down but not dead? * . . 
zine is altered to contain one (1) car- HEH. EARLY RABBIT BAG 
tridge only, and yet the pistol can be . ' Q. What was the bag limit for rabbits in 
loaded and shot single action, if hunter 4- No, not if rim-fire cartridges are used. 1915? 
OO : ey The law specifically forbids the use of , 
does not have a functional magazine in je i - ‘ . H.Y 
Yi RE A NNR SY PI gar" this type of ammunition to kill big game, ee ee 
his possession, or mus 1e removal o and makes no exceptions whatsoever. A. 1e bag limit for rabbits in was 
the single cartridge magazine be per- per day, 30 per week, and 60 per season, 
manently fastened and stay in pistol at . . . and the season was Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
all times’ TIN , ’ 'Y TDs ‘en 
HEH CARRY ING LOADED REVOLVER UNDER The height of indifference is the departing 
‘ PERMIT wiggle of a duck’s tail when you try to feed 
Q. Does a permit allow a hunter or fisher- jt what you like instead of what it likes 


ible to legally carry this 
loaded revolver or pistol while using an and salesmen who forget that what the cus- 
automobile, either concealed or openly? tomer wunts is more important than what | 





pistol for hunting if the magazine has man, going to target shoot, to carry a Respectfully dedicated to advertising men 
been PERMANENTLY adjusted so that it 
rill be necessary to reload the arm by 


wu 


hand after each discharge of only one aneaes you think and what you want. 

cartridge. However, this procedure is not A. Yes. But the practice is hazardous, and ; = 

recommended, as the pistol even when is not recommended. It should also be Diner: What kind of pie is this—apple oF 
so adjusted is still an automatic insofar remembered that a revolver permitissued peech? 

s external appearance is concerned, and to a hunter by a County Treasurer does Waitress: What does it taste like? 

its possession while hunting would invite not permit the carrying of a revolver as Diner: Glue 

criticism of fellow hunters as well as above for target practice, but only for Waitress: Then it’s apple. The peach pie 


rs hunting or fishing. tastes like putty. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR DOG 


In replying to your letter of recent date, 
j readily agree with you that nature is and 
continue to be the most important ele- 
whelping females. I doubt very 
fnuch if dogs in their wild state were forced 


ping upgo go through the often avoidable difficulties 
1eY suckghat are so prevalent in the whelping brood 


re 


haspe"V° 


itches of this day. In looking back over the 


various cases of unnatural whelpings that 
come to my attention, I find that in 


cases the underlying causes could be 








lese jp. p24": 

~baid at the door of man’s erring judgment 
like ayf™4 i could not be attributed to Mother Nature. 
t Ke alr The one dog man is not always the only one 
hat the} err, since I have seen cases where the 
erfectly | kennel owner has put insurmountable 
If feeds °S ae s in the way of Mother Nature in 
d. She @yins out her duties of midwifery. Let me 


ing any| 
and five 


1eM en- } , ville ‘ © The a a , paren ) 
wolves} Ome by giving milk, meal, eggs and cod Phe normal period of pregnancy is from 6( 
i oil. During the period the bitch is car- to 63 days, although it is possible to raise 

x ving she should be fed twice a day. puppies dropped as early as 58 days and as 
out of Next you should consider a proper place late as 65 days. Ten to twelves hours prior 
high) por your bitch to do her whelping Start pre- to labor the bitch will often show some 
om ‘a aring these surroundings in plenty of ume. signs of uneasiness and usually refuse food 
femalel -"° bitch should have at least two weeks in The normal period of labor is between two 
j pres ich to accustom herself to the place where to eight hours. In case you find her in stress 
ld the 

ling by 

“FOX HUNTING NOTES By W 
: meth-| y ° 
” 2005) the jeep) will have flooded America, and for 
arieties | that matter, the world. Everywhere there will 
1 asked be thousands of jeeps, and having finally 
hethes chased hell out of the Japs and the Nazis, 
suck it} etc., sportsmen can return to the pursuit of 
len got | the fox. The Sergeant points out some of the 
lightly] jeep’s obvious advantages and, on account 
» their} of having been accused of too bucolic a 
._— leaning in last week’s essay, we hasten to 
hurry give this mechanized side to the sport o 
coal kings 

ike a 
uck it, The jeeps will require no schooling, as 
I have | yearlings or actually weeklings, they will be 
wide- ready to follow hounds. They will be un- 
many affected by higher grain and hay prices of 
t from the Agricultural Bloc. They will stand per- 


its in 


le or 


n pie 


utline for you a simple program: 
common deficiencies in the regu- 
r diet of a brood bitch can usually be over- 


The most 





U.S. foxhunters have too long been accused 
f aping the English. The formal masculine 
members of our fields wear the topper (on 


which a special article will appear shortly), 
skin-tight boots unfitted for our rigorous 
clime, tabs, which persist on boots like ap- 
pendices in our bodies, and so on and so 
forth 

Now will have a chance to cut loose 
and contribute something to foxhunting our- 
selves 
This vi 


ietter 


we 


ta of th 
from 


e future was opened up by a 
ieiaa Sergeant Granite Funda- 
ments of the Motor Reconnaissance Corps re- 


cently ansferred to a local Pennsylvania 
post of the B. P. O. E., from the Swiss Cav- 
alry. The Sergeant claims that the logical 


change foxhunting is coming from one of 
Henry Ford’s mammoth plants—viz: the 
Jeep, blitz-buggy, or reconnaissance Car. 

By the time of the post war period, every- 
thing must end eventually, even the Wars of 


the Roses, ended in 30 years, this form of 
economical foxhunting transportation (i. e. 





she will birth her young. A wooden box with 
cover placed where it is out of drafts will 
serve admirably. Tack burlap sacking or 
other coarse material to the floor of the box. 
It is important that this material be tacked 
securely as the bitch will use this during the 
straining periods. 

Under no conditions should the bitch be 
tied or restricted in her movements during 

after she has whelped. This should be a 
rule that should be followed at least until 
the puppies are weaned. A runway can be 
constructed at a nominal figure to assure her 
of this freedom. Denying her this freedom 
may result in serious consequences for the 
mother and puppies since some matrons will 
not have bowel movements or void (urinate) 


in the immediate vicinity of their puppies 
and this may cause the mother to become 
sick and toxic. 


fectly at checks, without fussing around 
They are much faster than any blooded horse 
in the world, and they will not become cook- 
ed on a 10 mile, 20 mile or 50 mile point. They 
are more congenial. Since postilions went out 
of fashion. man and maid have no 
been able to travel on the same horse 
this coziness can be secured in perfect 
fort in a jeep. In fact, it can be a double 
date 


longer 
Now. 


com- 


Congenial quarters can dash after eee, 
and have the additional saving of 
the cost of their mount’s upkeep four ways 


spi 


With the right take-off the jeep can take 
“any fence in any man's country”, the Ser- 
geant states. 

Those valuing refreshments during the 


chase have ample room for a snug buffet be- 
hind the rear seat with duplex bar 


There are no annoying losses of shoes, as, 
even in the case of a blowout or punc 
spare is always right there on the offside of 


the withers, we are speaking of after the war. 


cture, a 





By EVAN C. STINEMAN 


longer than eight hours a veterinarian 
be consulted. 

Your matron in the vast majority of 
will clean up the puppies and eat th 
birth. 


should 


times 
e after- 
If it is possible to remove the mem- 


branes and dispose of them without causing 
too much nervousness on the part of the 
mother, it is advisable to do so. Should you 


find that the mother is not drying the pup- 
pies properly it is well to take a rough turk- 
ish towel and rub them briskly until they 
are dry. Your puppies should be carefully 
examined at this time and any that show 
deformities should be destroyed. 

After the bitch has completed her whelp- 
ing, a light feeding of warm milk, broth, soup 
or raw eggs beat up in milk should be given 
The bedding in the whelping box should be 
changed at this time. 

The most common ailment after whelping 
is eclampsia. This condition causes 
treme nervousness on 


an ex- 
the part of the mother 





and quite often convulsions. This usually 
occurs when the puppies are about two weeks 
of age and at a time when they seem to be 
tugging and nursing at the mother continu- 
ously. This condition is brought on by a de- 
ficiency of calcium and a veterinarian should 


be consulted.—Dr. H. B 


Prother 


NEWBOLD ELY, M.F.H. 


he sigs on 
Roebuck Air 
D 999 Shift 13-13-1 
Whippy saddle, 


tack 1S obvi us a Sears 
, Catalogue Ni 
3-1942, 


Cushion 


bridle, blankets, cool- 
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ers, etc 
So it seems logical that motor minded 
Americas contril on to the foxhunting of 
s ild be the perfect streamline 
© jeer 
space | s to mer 
ouc gona few of the Ser- 
geant’s exhaustive e trus 
that the reader's i s been suf- 
ficiently stimulated ay carry or 
from here 


“The easy roads are crowded 
And the ening roads are jammed; 
The pleasant little rivers 


With th 


“But off yonder 
Where you get a bet 


You will find the 


where it’s rock, 
ter view, 


ranks are 


travelers there are 


“Where the going’s smooth and pleasant, 


You will always find the throng 
For the many (More’s the pity) 
Seem to like to drift along; 


“But the steps —. call for courage 
And the that’s hard to do, 

In the end result in n gl ory 

For the never failing few.’ 


—Edgar 


tanck 
Laon 


A. Guest 


accepted that a fool and his 
soon parted, but how did the fool 
first pla 


acquire the money in the 
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nineteen hundred 


March twenty-fourth, 
and forty-two marked the passing, from this 
world he loved so dearly, of George Shiras, 


III. Though he was widely known as a 
Pittsburgh lawyer and Congressman he gained 
international fame as a wildlife photographer. 

Many of his 83 years were actively devoted 
to photographing bird and animal life in 
many parts of our continent. For his efforts 
he received many coveted awards at exposi- 
tions in this country and abroad. His spe- 
tialty was photo flash pictures of the noc- 


turnal activities of our wildlife. 
Few people, who have not undertaken 
wildlife photography, can fully appreciate 


the patience, ingenuity and skill required to 
build up the splendid collection of photo- 
graphs Mr. Shiras accumulated in his life- 
time. Many pieces of equipment that he used 
in his work were of his own invention. 

The National Geographic Society has pub- 
lished two splendid volumes of Mr. Shiras’ 
work. Probably his best known photo is that 
of a doe and twin fawns, an excellent ex- 
ample of his accomplishments in night photo- 
graphy. 

His interest in wildlife went far beyond his 
photographic interests and his desire to pro- 
tect the wildlife he so loved to record on 
film was perhaps best demonstrated in his 
untiring efforts to establish the basis of our 
present migratory bird laws. 

Though Mr. Shiras spent the last years of 
his life in Marquette, Michigan, he was a 
Pennsylvania conservationist, of whom we 
may all be rightfully proud. 





Mr. Howard J. Benchoff, Zullinger Pa., 
found the following animals dead along the 
highway in his section of the Commonwealth: 
Rabbits 69; cats 42; dogs 13; squirrels (red) 
9; chickens 28; squirrels (gray) 1; skunk 24; 
opossum 11; guineas 3; turkey 1; quail (bob- 
white) 3; quail (Hungarian) 1; grondhog 6; 
muskrats 13; and weasel 3. 
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(2-POINT FOREST DEFENSE PROGRAM 


At a meeting on March 6, the Georgetown 
Community Rod and Gun Club adopted a 
12-Point Forest Defense Program submitted 
by Stanley Mesavage, Industrial Forester rep- 
resenting the Wyoming Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilkes-Barre, as follows: 

1. Assist in the immediate protection of the 
forests against incendiary and other man- 
caused fires. 

2. Assist in the prevention of forest fires by 
patrolling the forest lands and safety 
stripping by burning certain fire hazard- 
ous areas. 

3. Encourage the teaching of conservation 
education in the local schools by urging 
the School District to include it in the 
regular daily curriculum. 

4. Foster the development of “memorial 
school forests” by encouraging the school 
children and teachers to plant trees on 
Arbor Day 

5. Promote the planting of mine refuse 
banks, surface strippings, and other idle 


lands 
6. Encourage the landscaping of the public 
schools. 


7. Encourage the 
tional projects. 

8. Encourage the development of forests for 
wood production and watershed 
tion. 

9. Foster the formation of a shade tree and 
park commission. 

0. Promote the formation of a “conservation 
district” for mine water and flood control 
through soil and water conservation. 

11. Sponsor the stocking of Mountain Lake 
with fish, the planting of acquatic plants 
in the lake for fish and game, and the 
liberation of game at the camp grounds 
and throughout the local woodlands. 

12. Promote the cleaning up of rubbish- 
strewn fields, roadside dumps, and other 
ugly land scars. 

The club also approved an educational pro- 
gram on forest conservation of the schools 
in that section. 


development of recrea- 


protec- 


— 


ADVICE 


When you're in the woods be careful, 
Take no more game than you need. 
Don’t pick all the flowers, 

Leave a few for seed. 

Be careful, too, with fire, 
Uncontrolled it’s a dangerous thing 
Take time to enjoy nature, 

And hear the song birds sing 

Feed the birds in the winter, 

Give them protection, too. 

Befriend the wild things around you, 
And they will be friendly toward you. 


—Robert H. Mitchell 


MORTON HONORED 


James N. Morton, Chief, Division of Land 
Management, was elected Chairman of the 
Allegheny Section of the Society of American 
Foresters at its meeting at Hagerstown, Feb- 
ruary 28. This Section includes professional 
foresters from the States of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Congratulations “Jimmy.” 




















FISHING AND HUNTING IN WAR Ti 


By FIORELLO H. LaGUARDIA 
Former U. S. Director Civilian Defense 


E ARE ENGAGED in what has ¢ 
to be known as “total war,” a type 
warfare involving the entire resources 
nations, physical and mental, pitted agai 
each other. Our enemies are engaged 
only in attempting to destroy our mili 
forces and establishments, they are busy 
will be busier trying to weaken and un 
mine the morale of our people. The 
and Navy have been fully mobilized; th 
Office of Civilian Defense is now concerng 
with the full mobilization of our vast army 
of civilians for “passive resistance” to enemy 
attacks. 
In this new form of mobilization the phy. 
sical fitness and alertness of the civil popula. 
tion are of primary importance. The virtue 
that go with civil defense—coolness, calm. 
ness, determination, and physical proficiency 
receive encouragement through recreational} 
outlets that are practiced in normal times} 
in fact, they have been stimulated and vital. 
ized through a definite program of physical 
fitness which is an intrinsic part of the larger 
program of civilian defense. 
The angler and hunter, finding mo- 
mentary relaxation from their war-time 
duties in their own community, are 
continuing to exercise and develop the 
very qualities that make them most 
useful in a war-time emergency. 

The quickness and resourcefulness in mas 
tering a trout may be decisive factors in the 
control of a local defense problem or of a 
serious local situation. 

Especially is this true of the hunter | 
and marksman. The War Department | 
has long recognized the value of en- | 
couraging civilian marksmanship. 

Until this year, when equipment was no} 
longer available, the Department’s Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship promoted rifle] 
shooting throughout the United States 
through the National Rifle Association. The 
Physical Fitness Division of the Office of 
Civilian Defense has inherited and is carry- 
ing on the work in that field initiated by the 
War Department. In Philadelphia the Divis- 
ion offers instruction in rifle practice and 
through the National Rifle Association vari- 
ous gun clubs are cooperating in the instruc- 
tion of civilians in the proper use of firearms. 

While the danger of actual invasion may 
not be immediate, it is well for us to be pre 
pared against any eventuality. It is well 
known that British sportsmen have compris- 
ed the nucleus of anti-parachutist groups 
throughout the beleaguered Isles, and their 
value to the military has been fully demon- 
strated. Similar groups have been organized 
in this country and are being trained for 
defensive work. It is expected that the idea 
will spread to every section of the nation, 
thus forming a network of practical civilian 
defense against possible air-borne invaders. 

Requests for information on this phase of 
civilian defense should be addressed to John 
B. Kelly, Director of Physical Fitness, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 320 Board of Education 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa—March, 1942, 
Hunting and Fishing. 
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’ 1942, Lumbering operations on State Game I 
cutting is being done at the rate of approximately 100,000 
The operation will result in considerable revenue for the ¢ 







The 
Carpenter. 


birch and a few other tree species are being cut. 
tand Management Game Protector E. W. 


itat for forest wildlife in that section. 


lands No. 66, Sullivan County, where mature maple, yellow 
bd. ft. per month under the supervision of I 
ame fund and in an improved hab 
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Sportsmen Do Their Part—Typical of the cooperation being zciven by the sportsmen’s organi- 


zations to the war effort of the United States are these checks, 
Bucktails. 


men’s Association and the Aliquippa, Pa., 


from the North Side Sports- 
They were made possible by individual 


contributions of a dollar or more and given to the Federal Government as outright donations, 


the donors asking no return except the satisfaction of knowing they 


defeating the Axis powers. 


SURPLUS GAME NEWS FOR SOLDIERS 


Mark Motter, Game Protector of Dauphin 
County, set a good example the other day by 
sending surplus copies of his GAME NEWS 
to Headquarters Detachment, lst Squadron, 
104th Cavalry, located at Indiantown Gap. 
Staff Sergeant Christian S. Hean in acknowl- 
edging the good will gesteur said, “To those 
of us who appreciate wildlife, they give a 
chance to keep abreast of it. I’d like to sug- 
gest that the practice be carried out all over 
the State, both by Game Protectors and 
sportsmen who have back editions.” 


The sportsmen of western Pennsylvania and 
all other sportsmen of Pennsylvania who 
wish to contribute are being given the op- 
portunity to avenge some of the destruction 
caused at Pearl Harbor by contributing $1.00, 
or more, to the Sportsmen’s Aerial Defense 
League. 


This is a chance for the hunters, fishermen, 
bait and fly casters, trap and skeet, pistol 
and rifle shooters to rally behind the Army 
and Navy. and do their bit by providing 
funds to help avenge the destrucion of life 
and property. 

Only checks or U. S. Postal money orders, 
made out to Franklin D. Roosevelt, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, will be accepted. Forward 
these to the Sportsmen’s Aerial Defense 
League, Fittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 


LOST: Two male liver and white pointers 
both heavily ticked. Any. information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of these dogs should 
be sent to Ernest Kohr, R. D. No. 3, Leb- 
anon, Pa. 


are playing a part in 


Such efforts toward national defense are most commendable. 


Sportsmen everywhere, but particularly 
those in Cumberland and adjoining Counties, 
are invited to attend the third annual field 
day of the Carlisle Fish and Game Associa- 
tion held on its club grounds opposite the 
Carlisle Country Club, July 18. Events will 
include trap, skeet, pistol, rifle, revolver 
shooting; darts, archery, mo-skeet; and fish- 
ing for accuracy and distance. 


Asa B. Quimby of Oswayo proudly display- 
ed the head of a buck deer which he killed 
this season. Quimby, who is 81 years old, and 
has in his lifetime shot a lot of deer, states 
this was not only the largest buck he ever 
bagged, but it was the largest one he ever 
saw. It weighed 215 pounds dressed. 


A live animal exhibit was the main attrac- 
tion at a recent Sportsmen’s Show held at 
Easton. Several thousand persons viewed the 
exhibit, as well as many other interesting 
displays, during the event. 


We have a very interesting letter from 
Arthur Block, who owns a farm in Bucks 
County, to the effect that he planted 30 acres 
to game food last year—20 acres were in soy 
beans which were not harvested, and 10 acres 
were in Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mix- 
ture. He said that pheasants, particularly, 
took advantage of this excellent food supply 
throughout the entire winter. 


Sweet Young Thing: “Isn’t it wonderful 
how you filling station people know just 
where to set up your pumps to get the gas?” 


MAg 19: 


THE NAZI DEADLINE | 


EN who know how to properly hang 
guns have offered their services } 
thousands all over America. Why have the ~ 
proffered services been overlooked while s 
much interest is taken in registering private} © 
owned guns? Confronted with the questi; 
“What are you going to do with these gy 
after they are registered?” the local Defer: 
Council has no answer. Someone suggests °' 
the firearms registration as being “a go ™ 
idea”. n 

The persistence exhibited by some sherif ; 
and chiefs of police in warning citizens ; 
register their guns “for defense” suggests tha 
the same “someones” who have been regular 
ly defeated in their attempts to secure legis 
lation legalizing the registration of firearm 
are now trying to be smart and to illegally 
frighten people into gun registration und& 
the guise of “civilian defense”. 


me mf co 


There is no law requiring the registratiol 
of privately owned firearms for civilian de 
fense! 





t 
f 
r 
t 


With the lists of voluntarily registered gun : 
they hope to obtain, these ‘‘someones” can g 
before their legislatures and city councils anj 
present an alarmist’s picture of hundreds 
guns listed by the “good” citizens and de 
mand registration of the remaining gun; 
Citizens who have refused to register thei 
guns with the sheriff for “defense” purpose. 
can be pointed out as a dangerous elemen 
within the community with some _ ulteric 
motive in their failure to register. 





The only practical use for such “defense} 
registration lists will be to make availabli 
to Fifth Column groups information as t 
where they can acquire additional arms ané 
what homes they should descend on firs 
when outbreaks of local violence are called 
for by the enemy plan! 

From Berlin on January 6th the Germar 
official radio broadcast—“The German mili} 
tary commander for Belgium and Norther 
France announced yesterday that the popula; 
tion would be given a last opportunity tq 
surrender firearms without penalty up t 
January 20th and after that date anyone 
found in possession of arms would be exe: 
cuted.” 


So the Nazi invaders set a deadline simila! 
to that announced months ago in Czecho- 
Slovakia, in Poland, in Norway, in Roumania 
in Yugo-Slavia, in Greece. 

How often have we read the familiar dis- 
patches “Gestapo agents accompanied by Naz 
troopers swooped down on shops and homes 
and confiscated all privately-owned firearms! 

What an aid and comfort to the invader 
and their Fifth Column cohorts have bee! 
the convenient registration lists of privately) 
owned firearms—lists readily available for | 
the copying or stealing at the Town Hall it 
most European cities. 

What a constant worry and danger to th 
Hun and his Quislings have been the pt} 
vately owned firearms in the homes of thost| 
few citizens who have “neglected” to registe!) 
their guns! 

Yet, despite this published record there 
are, today, American defense councils trying 
to compile lists of privately owned firearms 
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An interesting report of the activities of 
the Lititz Sportsmen’s Association was sub- 
mitted by its secretary, Mr. Abram Hershey 
and covered in detail the progressiveness of 
the club during its eight years of organiza- 
tion. 

Founded and maintained on an active basis 
the club has, in addition to participating in a 
game stocking program, con- 
one hundred feeding shelters 
3812 tons of game food, grain 


structed nearly 
and distributed 
and ear corn. 
The Lititz sportsmen own and operate their 
own trap grounds, hold an annual Ox roast 
which is free to its members, and donate 
many prizes at their Annual Farm Show. 
They established a 517 acre wildlife project, 
the first of its kind in Lancaster County. 
That their interests are far from selfish 
is demonstrated by the club’s erection of a 
drinking fountain in the Lititz Public Park, 
and the recent purchase of $500.00 worth of 
Defense Bonds, a most worthy investment. 
A member of the County and State Federa- 


tion, the club has maintained an active educa- 
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tional program and points with pride to the 
fact it was the first club in the county to 
committee to give conservation 
talks in the public schools. Hats off to the 
Lititz Club! 


Each year added a number of new 
refuges to those administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Scattered all over Con- 
tinental United States we find 251 refuges 
with a total area of 9,531,790 acres. Sixteen 


sees 


others are located in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. These have an area of 4,094,232 
acres 


Income taxes could be a lot worse. Suppose 
we had to pay on what we think we're worth. 


The foundation of every successful busi- 
ness is confidence cemented with friendship. 


in their communities! For what purpose? 
Surely no defense official is so naive as to 
believe that in an emergency, with lives 
hanging in the balance, a gun can be issued 
to any civilian defense worker who happens 
along! The only person who can be trusted 
to handle a gun safely in an emergency is a 
person who has learned to subconsciously 
handle that gun safely through practice when 
no emergency existed. 

No more sincerely patriotic group exists in 
America than the people composing the De- 
fense Councils—though it must be remember- 
ed they have no protection from the enroll- 
ment of Fifth Column elements. BUT they are 
gun-shy amateurs at defense and their well- 
intentioned activities in attempting registra- 
tion of privately owned firearms is the most 
dangerous blow to national defense that could 
be taken* Our own Defense Councils are 
taking the first step to help establish that old- 
familiar Nazi Deadline—‘“all guns must be 
surrendered under penalty of death.” 


Sportsmen! Educate your local Defense 
Councils to utilize the services of trained 
Shooters but to avoid the dangers of firearms 
registration!—C. B. Lister, Sec.-Treas. National 
Rifle Association—Reprinted from The Amer- 
ican Rifleman, February, 1942. 
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Neat trophy bagged by L. E. 


Brown, Orwin, 


In response to our request for records of 
big game animals set forth on page 32 of 
the December we have received the 
following: 


issue 


Measurements: 


Length on outside curve 1714” 
Circumference of main beam 312” 


> 
Circumference Of DULY oi... cos ceccan. 7 


Greatest spread jwacngiand: eee 
: : Right 5 
Number of Points on each horn: } I oft 5 


Exact locality where killed, Elk County, 
near Grant Road. 

Date killed, December 1, 1941. 

By whom killed, George Yeager. 

Address, R. 1, Pitcairn. 

Remarks: This deer was one of the largest 

I have seen in that section. 





In response to our request for records of 
big game animals set forth on page 32 of 


the December issue we have received the 
following from Roy A. McCully, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 
Measurements: 
Length on outside curve ............ 2215” 
Circumference of main beam ........ 4” 
Circumference Of burr . ..... cai wnewces 5” 
Greatest spread 19” 


Right 4 

T ss * . - — 5 

Number of Points on each horn: } Left 4 

Exact locality where killed: Pike Town- 
ship, Potter County. 

Date killed, 1938. 

Remarks: Two points closest to burr were 
broken off and the deer had a V cut in 
right ear. Lifelong residents of Potter 
County claim it was a stock deer. 


25 
Measurements: 
Length on outside curve ..... 24” 
Circumference of main beam .......... 434,” 
Circumference of burr ....... 634” 
Greatest spread 2514” 
= 7 Ere | Right 8 
Number of points on each horn: | Left - 


Exact locality where killed: Tremont Town- 
ship. 

Date killed: December 3, 1941. 

By whom killed: Lewis Earl Brown. 


Owner: Lewis Earl Brown. 
Address: Orwin, Pa. 
Remarks: Horns perfect. 





In response to our request for records of 
big game animals set forth on page 32 of the 
December issue we have received the follow- 
ing: 

Measurements: 


Length on outside curve .R. 23%” L.22%4” 


Circumference of main beam 2214” 
Circumference of brain at burr 534” 
Greatest Spread 22%” 
Spread between points aeaesten Le 
Number of points on each horn: } mane 
} Left ( 


Exact locality where killed: Adams County, 
near big dam on Conococheaque Creek, 14 
miles north of Caledonia Park, directly east 
of dam, near top of mountain. 

Date killed: November 22, 1904. 

By whom killed: F. Mark Bream, 202 Carlisle 
St., Gettysburg. 

Remarks: Can be seen mounted at my home, 
202 Carlisle St., Gettysburg, Adams County. 
Odd point on left antler, 234” long. A per- 
fect head of the famous “Big Deer,” or 
‘Harsh Buck,” of Pennsylvania; 208 lbs. hog 
dressed. 


Species: White-tailed Deer. 
Measurements: 
Length on outside curve A .......... 2712” 
Circumference of main beam B 5” 
Circumference on burr C 734” 
Greatset spread D 23%” 
; Right 10 
Number of Points on each horn: —s a 
} Left 2 


Exact locality where killed, Lower Tyrone 
Township, Fayette County. 
Date killed, December 6, 1941. 
By whom killed, Clarence Keffer. 
Owner, Clarence Keffer. 
Address, Dawson, Pa. 
Remarks: Longest fern, 1142”; 207 lbs. hog 
dre .ed; 27” around neck; 44” around chest. 


Conservationists claim there are more deer in the United States today than there were 


when the early settlers arrived. 


forests were too thick to permit the animals to find sufficient forage. 


It is believed that when America was a wilderness the 


When clearings were 


made the deer herds increased.—Proof: Outdoors, December 1940. 
The largest member of the deer family is the Bull Moose of Canada, known as Alces 


gigas. 
May, 1940. 


Sometimes these bulls grow to a weight of more than 1400 lbs.—Proof: Outdoors, 


The sturgeon is 25 years old before it spawns.—Proof: Sports Afield, November, 1941. 
Submitted by Joe Zieminski, (age 16 years), 521 West Green Street, West Hazleton, Pa. 
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and Wildlife Service 


Flying Game Wardens spot violators as well as Fifth Columnists. 


couraging things which I am sure will be of 
Throughout the National 
refuges Mississippi Valley and the far 
west—and this is true of most of the eastern 
the water table is up, and 
few years ago were con- 
sidered valueless and ready for abandonment 
filled with water. Examples of this 
are Arrow Rock Waterfowl] Refuge in North 
Dakota and the Sand Lakes Refuges in South 
Dakota 


interest to you: 


frame 


well- 


refuges as 
refuges which a 


are nov 


we have many military camps of one 
another, they are too small to do 
any harm to wildlife except in their imme- 
diate vicinity. This is especially true since the 
larger species of game moves swiftly out as 
man moves 1n 


Rodent 


highly 


animal control is 
the vicinity of all of our 
military camps and other large aggregations 
| engaged in defense activities. 
Strychnine is a poison which has been used 
extensively in this work. It comes from India, 
Malaya and other sub-tropical areas, and has 
satisfactorily grown in any other 
than tropical climates. Therefore. there is 
be a decided shortage in this ma- 
terial for predatory control. However, it is 
interesting to know that only 9% of the 
animals taken through control methods are 
poisoned. The other 91% are taken by trap- 
den hunting and other means. 


and predatory 


] 


essential in 


} 
ec pie 


peen 


going to 


ping 


Red squill, known to the technical man as 
“raticide”, used in the control of rats, comes 
from the of the Mediterranean Sea. 
This supply has been completely cut off. Re- 
cently experiments have been made in grow- 
ing red squill in Arizona, southern California 
and New Mexico. The bulbs from these red 
squill plants are of a higher value than those 
which come from the Mediterranean, there- 
fore we need not be concerned about our 
future supply. 


shores 


It is not generally known, but there has 
been in the West, largely confined to Cali- 
fornia, an outbreak, slight in character how- 
ever, of bubonic plague. Ground squirrels 
seem to be the carrier of this disease in our 


country; at least they are far more prevalent 
in doing so than other rodents. Cantonments 
bombing ranges and other military camps in 
many instances are placed away from other 
concentration of populations, many of them 


being located in the sage brush country 
where ground squirrels are found under 


every bush. The Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Public Health Department of California 
and the United States, and the Army are 


cooperating in controlling this dreaded in- 
festation 
During an emergency of this kind there 


is bound to be. from time to time, a duplica- 
tion of service and effort in our Government 
departments. The important thing is that as 
these are found they should be ironed out 
and the services of those agencies set up by 


the Government for a particular purpose 


WAR 


MAY 


Continued from Page 5 


should be utilized. For instance, the old OPM. 
now known as the “War Production Board”, 
realizing that furs for the Army, Navy and 
Air forces of our war-time effort were 
essential, set up a fur research division. Im- 
mediately the Fish and Wildlife Service 
pointed out that it had within its organization 
a division of fur research, which had on 
hand, gathered through many years, all of 
the information which was needed. Here js 
one instance of duplication being ironed out 
and done away with. 

There is vital need for leather for shoes. 
gloves, jackets and many other needs of the 
defense branches of our Government. Pres- 
sure is being brought upon State game de- 
partments to permit the sale of deer, elk and 
other game animal hides to increase the 
leather supply during the emergency. Through 
a proper tagging and licensing system on the 
part of the state game departments this 
might accomplish some good. 

At the present moment throughout prac- 
tically all of the West. and in many other 
sections of the country, there is a substantial 
surplus of deer, elk and other game species, 
which could be used for food in case of 
necessity and under proper restrictions. I do 
not want this statement to be misunderstood. 
I am not in favor of the wholesale killing 
of our wildlife to meet any alleged shortage 
in our civilian meat supply, yet if wildlife 
is a potential source of emergency supply 
it may some day have to be seriously con- 
sidered. 

In the matter of food supplies, fish also 
enters largely into the picture. I speak now 
of the commercial fish. The Government 
commandeered 50% of the salmon pack of last 
The bulk of this salmon comes 
from Alaskan waters. Canneries which oper- 
ate there have their own ocean-going vessels 
Many of these vessels have been taken over 
by the Government, and a real problem of 
fishermen and 


vear 


rrant 
great 


transporting cannery crews, 





Photo C. G. 


Fairchild 


Marsh Fires—A symbol of possible wartime destruction to wildlife. 
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supplies for the Alaska canneries has been 
presented. How this will be worked out has 
not been concluded. However, it is probable 
that canneries will have to pool their inter- 
ests and utilize a few boats instead of many 
which it is feared will have a tendency to 
cut down materially on the pack. 


Game protectors, particularly those of the 
Federal Government, have been trained in 
FBI methods. These men, as well as many 
state men under Civil Service, make a fine 
corollary of usefulness to the work of Hoover 
and his men. There are many hundreds of 
these game protectors scattered throughout 
the country. They know their particular loca- 
tion like a book and are able to render valu- 
able assistance to the Secret Service arm of 
the Government. 


We have heard much in recent weeks about 
moving the Fish and Wildlife Service from 
Washington to Chicago. The order for its 
removal was scarcely dry on the printed 
pages of the newspapers of this country when 
sportsmen, simultaneously and voluntarily, 
arose in a mighty protest against the move. 
For the moment it is pigeon-holed. It may be 
pulled out at any time, but it would seem 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service,,which is so 
intimately linked with so many other activi- 
ties of the defense effort, would be permitted 
to remain in Washington. Albert L. Day, head 
of the Pittman-Robertson activities has been 
designated as assistant chief in charge of 
liasion activities between the Federal and 
State agencies directing the war effort. His 
work has been well done and he is to be 
commended for the excellent manner in 
which he has co-ordinated and ironed out 
many very perplexing problems which arose. 
Under the Pittman-Robertson Act, for in- 
stance, there was some thirty-five hundred 
acres of land located near Corvallis, Oregon, 
on which the Government decided to erect a 
cantonment. This land was an experimental 
area where certain phases of wildlife were 
being studied. The status of the study was 
changed and here in one great concentration, 
and over many more acres than the thirty- 
five hundred mentioned, an intensive study 
is being made of the effect of the war effort 
on wildlife. 


In spite of the fact that during the war 
emergency the pollution problem will be in- 
creased, it is interesting to note that the 
Army recognizes this problem, and that it has 
appointed one of the outstanding Govern- 
ment experts on pollution to study the effects 


The 1940-41 Game Trapping Program 


(Continued from Page 8) 

Boy Scouts and a youth group composed of 
high school students trapped 1,609 rabbits in 
the seven game Divisions for which they re- 
ceived a total of $566.15. 





Division No. Rabbits Amount 
5) a ee 61 $ 21.35 
ERE Soh aoa rats 243 85.05 
5 25 328 117.80 
Eg enhs s ararte 29 10.15 
|| (re 331 115.85 
| i ae 514 179.90 
Ce ee 103 36.05 

Total... 1,609 $566.15* 


*1,579 of these rabbits were paid for at the 
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Photo U. S 


Fish and. Wildlife Service 


Predators reduce our supply of food and clothing. 


of war industry on pollution. Doctor Ellis of 
Missouri has been taken over by the War 
Department, and he is to devote his time 
during the emergency to studying this prob- 
lem, analyzing its effects, and pointing out, 
where possible, a remedy or, if not a remedy, 
a method of minimizing its effects. 


Did you ever stop to think that not only 
in the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service but 
in the service of nearly every state, there are 
well trained men in administration and or- 
ganizations who are extremely capable of 
handling men and equipment? The majority 
of these men have had ten or more years of 
experience; many of them have had over 
twenty. In this great effort which we are 
putting forth now to preserve our Country, 
these men can be of inestimable help to the 
Government. 


An interesting side-light on conservation 
and the war is the matter of rabbit propaga- 
tion for food supply and fur. Rabbit proga- 
gation goes well in most of our northern 
states but has been unsatisfactory in our 
southern states. A technically trained man 
one day said to himself: ‘‘Why not build our 
rabbit hutches underground where at a cer- 
tain distance below the surface we find an 
even tempearture”, and so today, believe it 
or not, our rabbit hutches in the South are 


rate of 35c each and 30 rabbits were paid for 
at the rate of 45c each, because one Boy Scout 
Troop built their own traps. 


The cost of operation included salaries, 
wages, traveling expenses, material and sup- 
plies, and payment for all game trapped 
amounted to $17,408.33. The total cost of 
materials and supplies necessary to construct 
4,037 rabbit traps was $2,061.95, or an average 
of .517c per trap. 


The cost of the materials and supplies 
necessary to construct 424 rabbit carrying 
crates was $487.56 or an average of $1.15 per 
crate; that for constructing 100 pheasant and 
100 quail traps was $315.40 or an average of 
$1.577 per trap. Due to the need for various 
kinds of materials for traps and crates the 
cost was higher than in previous years. 


being built in underground caves and rabbits 
are being satisfactorily propagated there. 


Today, 342 wildlife restoration projects are 
active under the Pittman-Robertson Act in 
forty-six of our states, and in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Since the 
Pittman-Robertson program was launched 657 
projects have been approved and nearly half 
of them have been completed. During this 
time state game departments have acquired 
more than 250,000 acres of land for wildlife 
restoration purposes. 

Sportsmen must be on the alert. A studied 
effort will be made to divert revenues from 
state game departments to other activities. In 
the Federal Government an effort will be 
made to curtail the activities of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and conservation agencies 
by slashing appropriations. Consequently all 
conservation departments should be on their 
toes constantly to forestall any such efforts, 
and should the efforts be made strong, an 
active opposition should be instituted. 

When the war is over the millions who will 
be released to civilian service and enterprise 
must have their opportunity to pursue their 
heritage in the wildlife of our Country. Let’s 
challenge any effort to subvert it to other 
channels than those for which we have fought 
so long and so hard to achieve. 


It has been the practice to take one-fifth 
of the cost of the rabbit trapping equipment 
for each of the past few years since the NYA 
started to build this equipment and add to 
these costs one-fifth of the cost of the current 
year’s equipment, plus the other rabbit trap- 
ping expenses for the current year. The total 
cost of rabbit trapping for the 1940-41 fiscal 
year, therefore, was $15,365.80, which boiled 
down means that 32,799 rabbits were trapped 
during the year at an average cost per head 
of .468c. 


The average cost of trapping rabbits is on 
the decrease because a great deal of trapping 
equipment has been acquired and it was not 
necessary to build so many additional traps 
and crates the past year. 
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OLD GRAT 


then rolling forward his body muscles in typical canine fashion, 
terminating all with a wide yawn and a sleepy glance at his master. 

Manda walked ahead of Old Grat and Mange, up the dilapidated, 
creaky stairs. She whispered, “I don’t see why you don’t throw 
those drunken parasites out on their ears, Grat.” 


Continued from Page 7 


He said nothing. 
“Sportsmen! It makes my ears burn to hear rats like them call 
themselves sportsmen. If I was a man... .” 

“Come on to bed, Manda, and shut up,” said Old Grat. 

The two Srangers sat long by the fire, pouring more liquid fire 
into their pickled, calcined stomachs. After the clunk of shoes and 
rattling of bed springs. which attended the last moves of Old Grat 

nd spouse and Mange for at least six hours, a deep silence settled 
over the house. The silence did not please the Strangers. for be it 
known that merriment was their wont while indulging in the Cup 
that Cheers 

Let’s go hunting,” said the First Stranger. 

“For what?” 

Deer, whadd’ye think?” 

And by strange coincidence, a series of snorts emanated from the 
immediate environs of the house 
“Listen. Hear that?” 
“What is it, a horse?” 


‘Aw g’wan. That's a deer.” 


“Deer? I thought they blew like horns.” 
“hem’s mice you're thinking of.” 

“Mice!” 

“Sure. I mean more than one moose, idiot.” 


“Oh. Well, let’s get the rifles.” 

The Strangers gathered their rifles from the heap of paraphernalia 
which had been tossed carelessly into a corner. As they went out- 
side, the First Stranger said, “I borrowed this gun and I ain’t sure 
how to put shells in it.” 

“Oh heck. 


The Second Stranger grabbed the rifle. After some fumbling 
about in the darkness, with only a flashlight and Old Grat’s lantern 
(carried by the First Stranger) for light. the hammer flew forward 
on the rifle. The muzzle was pointed directly at the First Stranger’s 
head. A loud click was the only result. 

“It wasnt loaded,” said the Second Stranger. 


Give it here a minute.” 


“T notice an article in your December, 1941 
issue “Don’t Do It” by Captain Dillin. My late 
brother was with Capt. Dillin on that hunt- 
ing trip when Simpson was shot. Simpson 
lived near us. My brother Charley helped 
carry Simpson from the bush. It was a sad 
affair. 

“Dillin should be complimented on _ his 
article. Hle was the first to introduce the W. 
wearing »f red when hunting in north coun- Dis. 
try. Capt. Dillin is a wonderful shot. He 
made several trips up in Canadian north 
woods and always got his deer and moose. 

“The boys always wear red now. It sure 
is a lifesaver when hunting big game in 
north country and Dillin was the first to 
advocate it in Ontario.”—F. D. White, Aylmer, 


Members 


G-1l, was 


and turkey farm. 


Game Project. 


of the Johnstown 
Clubs who are in the military service will 
have their memberships renewed free for the 
duration, according to a resolution passed by 
the organization at its recent meeting. 


“The fact that Deputy Game Protector Dan 
Weigel of Elizabeth, Allegheny County, 
inducted 
October of 1941 has not lessened his interest 
in wildlife and related fields while traveling 
with Uncle Sam. In Virginia he visited a quail 
At present he is in Texas 
and has visited a display of mounted deer 
heads, a State Fish Hatchery and a Farm- 
He has secured a copy of the 
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“No. I tried to yesterday but didn’t get far.” 

From Old Grat’s orchard, a deer snorted again. 

“Hurry up with my rifle.” 

“It’s loaded now.” 

“Let’s get that deer, then.” 

They stumbled down through the orchard. It was a dark, moon. 
less night; the lantern threw a patch of yellow light in the darkness. 
The Second Stranger played the flash-light about on the trees. The 
trees stood still and grey, like ghosts. 

Finally the light flashed on a pair of sparkling green eyes. 

“A deer!” 

“Yeah. Now you hold the lantern and the flashlight, and I’ll—” 

He never completed the sentence. There was a loud crash: the 
lantern split into a thousand fragments: the loud report of a rifle 
came from the brush. The scare caused the First Stranger to drop 
the flashlight. The deer crashed past them, headed for the forest. 

“Some Crazy fool shot out our lantern!” cried the Second Stranger, 

A bullet sang high above their heads. 


“Hey-y-y-” 


The rifle cracked again. 
moaned the Second Stranger. 
“Let’s - get - out - of - here -” 
They began to run. They fell over each other in the darkness, 
fell into a ditch, crashed into trees. At last they reached the house. 
“No - more - hunting - for - me,” said the First Stranger. 
“Let’s get to bed.” 
“Yeah. 
“I wonder,” said the Second Stranger, “if there is such a thing as 


ghosts.” 


Only first, wait; I need a nerve tonic.” 


Late the next morning the two strangers stuffed their belongings 
into the car. They paid off their board and bid good-bye. 

“Next time I have a couple of days off, it’s the shore for me,” 
said the First Stranger. 

“Me too,” his partner agreed. 

Old Grat sat on his favorite rocker on the front porch, oblivious 
to all save his sleep and contentment. His eyes were tight closed. 
His hands were folded on his paunch. Flies buzzed lazily about his 
head, droning to their heart’s content without a hint of annoyance 
from him. At his feet, Mange was curled. And Mange, too, was 
asleep. 

“No more of the woods for me,” said the First Stranger. 

“Nor for me,” said his companion. 

And after the two men had climbed into the car and the motor 
had turned over, Old Grat carefully opened one eye. Mange fol- 
lowed suit, peeking up at his master. Old Grat winked slyly at the 
dog, and a slight smile crept into his face. Then both man and dog 
closed their eyes again as the car pulled out. 


“The other day while patrolling Farm 
Game project No. 79, York County, I stop- 
ped on a hill to watch two hunters and a 
pointer. They were just starting through a 
half acre patch of Pennsylvania Game Food 
and Cover Plot Mixture, which by the way is 
one of the nicest I’ve ever seen. They put out 
seven hens one at a time, and then two cocks. 
They managed to get one cock. Three more 
hens raised as they reached the lower end. 
They next went to a cornfield a hundred 
yards away located right beside a refuge 
about the same size. Not a bird raised out 
of the standing corn and they started up the 
hill towards me. I stopped them, and they 
asked me about the food mixture. I told them 
that the Game Commission had planted it 


Sportsmen’s 


into the Army in 





Ontario. 


Conservation—guard well your speech, for 
words can get you into trouble more quickly 
than anything else. That is the reason it 
always pnys to think before you talk. That 
man faces a lot of danger who throws his 
tongue into high before he gets his 
brain goirg. 


gear 


Game Laws of Texas and enjoys comparing 
them with those of Pennsylvania. The Jack 
Rabbits and Blue Quail are a treat to see, 
but he is anxious for the wooded hills of the 
Keystone State again, he states.”—Robert D. 
Parlaman, District Game Protector, West- 
moreland County. 


A wise man is like a straight pin; his head 
keeps him from going too far 


and many more. Also, that many individuals 
were planting similar plots. They both said 
that next spring they would get some seed 
and have some farmer friends plant it, be- 
cause there were more birds in that food 
patch than they had seen all day.”—Game 
Protector A. C. Ganster, York County. 


Many a man has made a monkey out of 
himself by reaching for the wrong limb! 
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ANUFACTURING companies of soap 

M and soap powders are now being faced 
vith the possibilities of curtailing their ship- 
ments of these articles and the fact now 
mes to light that all sources of fats and 
allow which are used in the making of soap 
must be closely guarded, and also any other 
possible source of such material must be 
exploited and developed. 
Our almost complete loss of foreign im- 
sorts of fats and oils is going to force us 
» hunt for our own materials. Housewives 
in the Chicago area are already being called 
yon to save all their fryings and fats, and 
um them into their food stores weekly. 


With the help of various Defense Councils, 
this Movement will spread nation-wide. It 
yas done in Germany years ago. It is not 
gnerally known that 90% of the glycerin 
sroduced in America comes as a by-product 
ff soap-making from the fats and tallow of 
saughtered animals. 

Our government is considering methods of 
forcing all soap manufacturers to either re- 
daim all possible glycerin in the manufac- 
‘ure of soap and soap powders, or discontinue 
manufacturing soap. 

Stories are heard of the shortage of soap 
nGermany, and the ravages of typhus which 
is spread by lice. This, of course, is directly 
jue to the unclean clothes and bodies of the 
wldiers. Many diseases usually follow in the 
asence of abundant cleaning materials. A 
Swiss Rotary Club entertained and cared for 
:group of poorly nourished French children, 
itiful results of the war. They were 
rilled with their individual cakes of soap 
they were given that they asked permission 
)take them home to their mothers. It cer- 
‘ainly will be to our advantage to protect, 
ncrease, and encourage all possible supplies 
four fats and oils. 


so 


This is where the skunk enters the picture. 
Beneath his hide is a thick layer of grease. 
Inlike any other animal in the woods, (ex- 
ept the ‘coon perhaps), his weight is one- 
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third pure fat. This is the material we will 
need so urgently in the future. It would be 
wise, the next time we meet Mr. Skunk along 
the road, to think of him in terms of a dozen 
cakes of soap or a big box of soap powder, 
running away from us. 

Most of us think of his fur. Let’s forget 
the fur, and think of the valuable oil and 
glycerin he carries with him. One skunk 
carcass will produce more grease than any 
ten families could save in two weeks from 
their kitchen. No longer should Mr. Skunk 
be valued for his fur. The fur is useless in 
war work. 

A farm boy catches a skunk, skins it, keeps 
the fur, and throws the carcass into the 
woods. Think of it! Enough grease in that 
carcass to produce soaps for his family for a 
week or two, and he throws it away! 
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“The Skunk’s Been Drafted” 


VI YOSP 


“ya 


The best way of reclaiming these carcasses 
would be to have the trappers deliver the 
whole carcass to the dealer. This way the 
dealer could reclaim all the fleshing on the 
hide as well as the carcass, and the fat would 
be in better condition. 
too old, 


If carcasses become 
the fat gets a high acid content, 
which causes the glycerin to be lost in the 
process of soap manufacturing. The oil, how- 
ever, is still there. 


There isn’t much the dealer could pay for 
the plain carcasses, as it is a long, costly 
process between the raw carcass and the 
finished soap or cleansing product. Neverthe- 
less, we dare not think in terms of dollars 
and cents, but of the fact that the oil supply 
must be increased and nothing wasted. 


Every trapper should turn his carcasses 
into his dealer, regardless of what he receives 
for them. It is his duty as an American to 
save and not to waste. Motorists, who need- 
lessly kill skunks, should be made to realize 
the grave error they have committed. 


The average fur dealer undoubtedly could 
collect five to eight thousand pounds of 
grease in a season. Multiply this by all the 
dealers in the state, and you will begin to 
conceive the great amounts of grease, car- 
loads of it, and hundreds of pounds of gly- 
cerin, which 
thrown aside. 


heretofore has been merely 


The fur dealers, whether they like it or not, 
should be duty-bound to cooperate with the 
U. S. Government in this vital project of 
saving waste material. Not only the fur deal- 
ers, but the trappers, the good old American 
public, and the rendering plants all must 
work together to save for the future. Let's 
look ahead!—Louis S. Winner, President, 
Clinton County Fish and Game Association. 
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Want Pheasants? .. 


tion on what can be done to furnish ring- 
necks with better environment. 


For both food and cover, fields of stand- 
ing, handpicked corn are the best. If the 
farmer really is interested in attracting and 
keeping birds on his farm, he can leave a few 
rows of standing corn near other cover, or 
in such a position that it forms a corner 
covert in the field. Some sportsmen’s clubs 
have adopted the practice of paying a farmer 
for a few rows of corn which stand near 
permanent cover. Under such circumstances 
the farmer agrees to let this corn stand, un- 
picked, and, more important, agrees not to 
pasture the field. Pastured fields become less 
attractive to pheasants as the winter prog- 
resses. It is suggested that if more sportsmen 
made such arrangements with farmers there 
would be less expenditures needed for winter 
feeding. 


Another feasible plan is the planting of 
food plots of one-quarter to one-half acre 
near good permanent cover which is utilized 
by the birds. This will help the pheasants 
over the difficult fall and winter months. The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission has pre- 
pared a food plot mixture that has proved 
fairly successful (Morton, 1940). 


Even though a sincere effort has been made 
to provide available food for pheasants, some- 
times severe weather makes winter feeding 
necessary. Winter feeding is usually needed 
most in February and March when the avail- 


TABLE 1 
Counties From Which Crops Originated 
No. of crops No. of crops 
( nt (> 1940) (Nov. 1941) 
Alleg 1 1 
Re 0 2 
Berks t 7 
Bu 1 0 
Car 9 10 
Ce} 0 1 
by s $ 4 
Pan 1 0 
Daut 2 0 
ID 2 7 
E 0 1 
F 0 6 
I 0 1 
Gre é 0 1 
Ir 0 2 
La na 1 1 
Lar 0 5 
Lé 0 10 
L rs l 0 
Ly g 1 7 
Me: 0 2 
M 0 1 
Mo: mery } 12 
Mo : 0 1 
Northampt 0 1 
Pik 0 1 
Schuylki 0 1 
Susque Y 1 11 
Tioga 0 1 
Was! gto 11 1 
Westmoreland 6 17 
York re 1 0 
Unknowr counties 2° 0 3 
oP ese 49 


123 
able supply of food has become exhausted. 
Feeding should be done by the use of feed- 
ers which can be constructed at very low 
cost (Conklin and Morton, 1936). The grain 
should be placed in or very near good per- 
manent cover if the food is to be fully utiliz- 
ed. However. little winter feeding would be 
needed if food patches were planted and a 
few rows of corn were left standing for 
winter use. Making natural food available 
is the best plan for winter feeding. Now 
is the time to make plans for getting those 
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. Keep Them Fed! 





The above photo was taken in Carbon County, near 


Palmerton in 1925. Left to right: F. J. Allender, 
Allentown; Lloyd T. Seager, Red Hill; Paul Allender, 
and Raymond Wright, Allentown. 


TABLE 2 


Food in 49 Pheasant Crops Listed in Order of 
Occurrence, 1940 


Times Percent of 
Kind of Food Occurring Total Volume 
VEGETABLE Foop 
Corn (2en Mas) «0 .sevs 23 45.37 
Lesser ragweed (Ambro- 

sia artemisiifolia) .... 19 6.29 
Cherry (Prunus spp.)... 8 4.90 
Wheat (Triticum aesti- 

DRUK 56s op wees aces bs 7 1.99 
Wild grapes (Vitis spp.). 6 2.93 
Buckwheat (Fagopyrum 

ee) i 4.52 
Smartweed (Polygonum 

pennsylvanicum) ..... 5 ° 
Foxtail grass (Alopecurus 

a) 3) ) eee 5 ‘9 
Beans (Phaseolus spp.). + 5.95 
Raspberry (Rubus spp.). 4 4.80 
Smartweed (Polygonum 

SY ESBS ee a eee er ee t ° 
Smartweed (Polygonum 

convolvulus) ......e.6- 4 1S 
Clover (Melilotus alba). 3 29 
Haws (Crataegus spp.).. 3 48 
Sticktight (Bidens spp.). 3 .48 
Leaf fragments ........ 3 2.03 
Strawberry (Fragaria 

| ee re ee 2 6s 
Foxtai grass (Setaria 

NS) ee eee 2 6.5 
Hors nettle (Solanum 

cd olinense , £6 ne ee a bs 2 .29 
Grass (Unknown species) 2 ° 
Ground cherry (Physalis 

ine) i cvkscacnu’ 2 e 
Switcl grass (Panicum 

OTS Seer eer 2 . 
Wild pansy (Viola spp.). 2 6 
Pigweed (Amaranthus re- 

pL ) eer eee D bd 
Barley (Hordeum vul- 

a eee 1 23.00 
Smartweed (Polygonum 

DEVOTED 6.scck sen 1 
Foxtail grass (Setaria 

oe 1 8 
Oats (Avena sativa).... 1 - 
Chickweed (Cerastium 

REED GC okee ne 5005 1 ° 
White avens (Geum cana- 

BORGES: sincscs see codes 1 . 
False Solomon’s seal 

(Smilacina racemosa). 1 58 
Greater ragweed (Ambro- 

a | re 1 . 
Elderberry (Sambucus 

PROCRIINRE) o.osacse acc 1 2 
Milkweed (Asclepius sp.) 1 .96 
Pokeweed (Phytolacca 

GOCEREMIG) 226 viccsnce 1 4 
Oak (Quercus) ......... 1 1.07 
Snowberry (Symphoricar- 

pos racemosus) ...... 1 2.40 
Plantain (Plantago lan- 

DRONES. ssw w a wncuie sen 1 ° 
Grass (Panicum sp.).... 1 ° 
Grass (olen) ... 260 1 ad 
Unidentified seeds ...... 11 ws 

ANIMAL Foop 
Grasshoppers (Orthop- 

SOND Gcknchatecng vans 9 3.12 
Beetles (Coleoptera).... 3 .44 
Stink bugs (Hemiptera). 1 - 
Spiders (Arachnida).... 1 ° 
Snails (Mollusca)....... 1 2 

EERE ees ae 3 ° 
*Trace 
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Continued from Page 9 


TABLE 3 
Food in 123 Pheasant Crops Collected in 1941 


Kind of Food 


VEGETABLE Foop 


Corn (Zea mays)....... 
Lesser ragweed (Ambro- 
sia artemisiifolia).... 


Foxtail grass (Setaria 
5 re ere 
Smartweed (Polygonum 
pennsylvanicum) ..... 
Skunk cabbage (Symplo- 
carpus foetidus) ..... 
Wheat (Triticum aesti- 
De® accewvetsuewae abe 
Unidentified vegetable 
TIMTIOE wa ccnccerscece 
Oak (Quercus spp.) 


Smartweed (Polygonum 
convolvus ) 


Grass 


(Panicum spp.).. 
herry (Prunus spp.) 
Touch-me-not (Impatiens 
MNCS 2% niche aaa es ae ae 
Milkweed (Asclepius spp.) 
Riverside grape (Vitis 
DOOD. s sak:0%b sires 
Sticktight (Bidens spp.). 
Violet (Viola spp.)..... 
Black locust (Robinia 
Pseudo-Acacia) ...... 
Greater ragweed (Ambro- 
sia trifida) 
Pokeweed 
decandra) 


Oats (Avena sativa).... 

Leet TFORINENEE 6. 0000 

Pigweed (Amaranthus re- 
Uo) ee 

Winter grape (Vitis bi- 
color) 


Buckwheat (Fagopyrum 
SOCUICRTMIMN) ciccccece 
Wild black cherry (Prunus 
bd ee ea 
Beans (Phaseolus spp.). 
Blackberry (Rubus spp.) 
Spicebush 


(Benzoin aes- 

oh Ae Pee 
Elderberry (Sambucus 
spp.) eres te ee 
Green foxta (Setaria 
RA a te EG ae eect 
Smartweed (Polygonum 
oi of A re yee re Soo 
Lopseed (Phryma Lepto- 
MONON) © op cck w dwanec 
Squash (Curcubita spp.) . 


Ground cherry 
lanceolata) 
Smartweed 
DETOICHING): onc scsivsee 
Sorghum (Holcus sp.).. 
Alfalfa (Medicago sativa) 
Bittersweet (Celastrus 


(Physalis 


(Polygonum 


_ tS eee ne ee ee ee eee 
Swamp rose (Rosa caro- 
lina) 


Wild rose (Rosa humilis) 
Horsenettle (Solanum sp.) 
Flowering dogwood (Cor- 
nus stolonifera) 
Smartweed 
hydropiper) 
Black alder 
CREME, oe estes Re wie ec 
Red elderberry (Sambucus 
PRCOMNORD. Gs sb ako oes s 
Virginia creeper (Psedera 
quinquefolia) 


(Polygonum 


(Ilex verti- 


Frost grape (Vitis cordi- 
PRD. eR en ea eerkic wes & 
Panicled dogwood (Cor- 
nus paniculata) ..... 


Greenbriar (Smilax sp.). 
Agrimony (Agrimonia 
oryposepala) 
Sunflower (Helianthus 
We aces kiwews @eek sm 6 
German millet 


Wild crabapple (Pyrus 
COVORENOR) 6. kes caw 00 
Barley (Hordeum vul- 
EE) Lucie ara o chs wicia aiate 
Dandelion (Taraxcum of- 
er rates 
White campion (Lynchis 
Arr ee eee 
Jimnpson weed (Daturata- 
eer reer 
Tick trefoil (Desmodium 
WROD ons 6 aha a Gah Bisle vata 


ANIMAL Foop 


Grasshoppers (Orthop- 
SOMES vont beans wane se 
Beetles (Coleoptera).... 


Snails (Mollusca) ....e. 
Mammal skull bone 


GRAVEL AND DIRT ...cccese 
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TABLE 4 


Five Most Important Pheasant Foods Each Fall (1938- 
41) Based on Percent of Total Volume 


Food 19381 19392 1940 1941 
DOM is ernie aoiaearnce ows 54.0 41.4 45.3 51.4 
Lesser ragweed .... 5.2 10.0 6.2 7.5 
Skunk cabbage .... 2.5 12.3 
BOCKWNORE 2.0660 3.2 10.0 

OT ae wee 6.5 
OS a ee 7.0 

Sere eee 5.9 

SS Se ere 23.0 

| ee ee 3.5 
Wild grapes ....... 5.0 

Grasshoppers ...... 4.5 3.7 


1 Bennett and English, 
English and Bennett, 


1939. 
1940 


food patches planted so that food will be 
there next winter for the pheasants, quail, 
rabbits, and song birds. More food—more 


game. 
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results. We also stopped the sale of game, in- 
cluding rabbits, killed in the state. I recall 
the fight on the automatic gun law well, and 
I personally, before Governor Stuart and a 
group of arms and ammunition men, showed 
him what little chance game had in front of 
a gun that could whip out six shots before 
you could bat an eyelash. I told him two 
was enough for any man. He agreed, and the 
day was saved. 


“Has there been any change in the deport- 
ment of the sportsmen today compared with 
their attitude in earlier years?” 


You were also interested in increasing the 
Hunter’s License Fee to purchase game 
refuges. Yes, since hunting near Yellowstone 
Park in 1900, I have been interested in Game 
Refuges and am glad to say that against 
strenuous opposition from some unthinking 
sportsmen, and with the assistance of the late 
Governor John S. Fisher, one of our great 
conservationists, we succeeded in the 1927 
session of our legislature in increasing our 
hunter’s license seventy-five cents, making it 
$2.00. This increase amounted to about $400,- 
00 a year, and must be used exclusively for 
the purchase and maintenance of Game 
Refuges, surrounded by public shooting 
grounds. Today, sportsmen own about 700,000 
acres of this land, valued at approximately 
$2,683,970.87, scattered throughout the State. 

“Decidedly. By virtue of the very fact 
that the measures they opposed in earlier 
days have worked out to their benefit, they 
have in later years followed the lead of the 
Commission and are supporting the various 
programs sponsored in their interest. 


You’ve heard of course, about the jealous 
doctor’s wife who accused her husband of 
having too much to do with violet ray. 


It is better to have dandruff than some 
things, because it doesn’t move around. 
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The Forestry Committee of the Montgomery County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs believes the popu- 
lace ought to know more about the proper methods 
of controlling fires. The Federation had made up in 
three colors 2500 posters showing most of the im- 
portant details. The posters, 18x23 inches in size, 
were distributed throughout the County prior to the 
start of the Spring fire season. 


GINNING 


That is true to a great degree I affirmed, 
but reminded him that even comparatively 
recent programs designed to improve and 
properly administer game programs over a 
long period of years, had been condemned 
by some sportsmen, even before they had a 
chance to carefully study their purposes. I 
cited, for instance, the objection to antlerless 
deer seasons, to the Training School, the Re- 
organization Plan, and the Redistricting of 
Field Officers. 

He admitted that, but pointed out that the 
opposition in those cases was prompted by 
individuals who had axes to grind, some of 
them personal; who saw an opportunity to 
lambast the Commission; who gathered a 
misunderstanding following and who tried 
to ride to glory on their shoulders. From 
what I can see, he said, all of those new 
departures have worked out admirably. 

“In your opinion is hunting an asset or a 
liability?” 

“Decidedly an asset. Sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania who pay two dollars a year to be- 
long to the greatest hunting club in America, 
make a good investment. It is conservatively 
estimated that a sportsman hunting our entire 
hunting season could kill game worth at least 
five hundred dollars to replace. According to 
records of the Game Commission for 1940 
sportsmen killed 25,200,000 pounds of edible 
game.” 

I asked him if hunting means anything 
to the people of the state as a whole, and he 
replied, “I consider hunting a national neces- 
sity. It trains men and enables them to kill 
a running deer with a rifle or a flying bird 
with a shotgun. It enables them to take care 
of themselves in the outdoors. Both these 


Lots of men never horse around until some 
girl has taken them down the bridal path. 


A pessimist is one who thinks all women 
are immoral. An optimist is one who merely 
hopes so. 
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factors are vitally necessary to a nation in 
time of war. The protection and propagation 
of game and the protection of song and in- 
sectivorous birds by the sportsmen at their 
own expense have resulted in great benefit 
to our State. Hunting takes our people far 
afield to meet and become acquainted with 
their fellow citizens, to study and become 
familiar with the topography and resources 
of their state, thereby making for better citi- 
zenship. The benefits derived from vacations 
so spent cannot be figured in dollars and 
cents.” 

“What do you think of the present Game 
Commission?” 

“We are fortunate at the present time in 
having an efficient non-parcisan Commission 
who are serving the sportsmen without re- 
muneration and giving their valuable time 
merely because of an unselfish interest in 
and love of the work. These gentlemen are 
all real sportsmen, many of them famed 
throughout America as conservationists. From 
personal observation and investigation they 
intimately know game conditions throughout 
the State. This information is supplemented 
by that corps of trained game protectors who 
are constantly in the fields and forests re- 
porting their findings to the Commission. 
These protectors are thoroughly trained along 
conservation lines in the Commission’s 
School.” 

And so ended a most interesting and en- 
lightening interview with one of America’s 
pioneer conservationists, to whom all sports- 
men will ever be indebted and deeply grate- 
ful. Long may he continue to enjoy the fruits 
of his ardous labors! 


Correct this sentence: “Don’t want a thing, 
Senator,” said the constitutent, “just dropped 
in to pay my respects.” 


We know a man who bought a business 
for a song and paid for it in notes. 





JUNIOR 


sult in rapid completion of their dream range. 

As Feit was proudly telling a few sports- 
men of the work of his club, the men caught 
some of the enthusiasm with the result that 
an iron backstop and some other materials 
were donated and the club treasury enriched 
by a cash donation from the Kane Fish and 
Game club. 

The school group then went to work in 
earnest, putting final touches to the range, 
constructing a concrete pit and installing 
floodlights for targets. Feit as a qualified 
rifle instructor, began teaching proper meth- 
ods of handling guns with “dry shooting” 
taking up the initial classes. The boys 
brought their own guns—a variety ranging 
from inexpensive single shot .22’s to fine 
high-power rifles. 

The “breaks” continued in favor of the club 
when two fine Springfield target rifles were 


MAYAPPLE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


value, there is a reasonably constant demand 
for the root-tock of the Mayapple which is 
collected in September or October. Would 
you have guessed that this herbaceous plant 
is a member of the Barberry family and is 
rather closely related to the spiney shrub that 
is frequently used as an ornamental hedge? 





Although about 150,000 live rabbits are 
shipped from Missouri during an average 
year, this constitutes an unimportant part of 
the annual winter decrease in the rabbit 
population. A careful, two-year study was 
made of four counties—center of the State’s 
live-rabbit trade. While approximately 100,- 
000 live rabbits were being shipped from this 
area during the winter of 1940-41, the survey 
showed, the total decrease for the four coun- 
ties was more than one million rabbits. Hun- 
ters killed many more for the market than 
were sold alive. The highway mortality is 
high, and predators, starvation and disease 
kill off countless others. 


Hardy and prolific, however, and subject 
only to certain cycle-like fluctuations not yet 
fully understood, the surviving rabbits bounce 
right back and replenish their population 
with another large surplus before the follow- 
ing winter. Farm boys and other trappers 
who supply the live rabbit trade realize from 
$20,000 to $25,000 annually from their com- 
bined efforts, according to the survey. Most 
of the live-shipped rabbits go to game depart- 
ments of eastern states for restocking pur- 
poses. 





NATURE 


All Nature embraces her lover, 
One who travels with seeing eyes. 
To him, she is always revealing 
Some new and dainty surprise. 
The wild flowers nod a shy greeting, 
The birds’ songs welcome anew. 
Your city friends may prove unfaithful, 
But your forest friends always are true. 
—Charles H. Carr, Youngstown, Pa. 
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issued by the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship at Washington, D. C., along with a few 
thousand rounds of ammunition. In a re- 
markably short time, the keen-eyed young- 
sters were chalking up near-perfect scores 
and keeping their instructor in constant prac- 
tice to keep up with the pace. 

A clamor by the feminine side of the high 
school resulted in arrangements for special 
classes in firearm instruction for girls. Soon 
a large class of girls was on the range each 
week and many developed into fine shots— 
and all good gun handlers. 

As treasury receipts increased, “trimmings” 
were added—a 20-power telescope, shooting 
pads, special slings, shooting jackets and 
other equipment designed to enhance the 
facilities of the range. 

The boys did not spend all their time on 
the range but continued the picture showing 


“In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.” When that hap- 
pens, and it certainly does happen, that 
young man is quite likely to become absent- 
minded, probably do some very foolish things. 
That tendency is not restricted to human Don 
Juans. The lowly cottontail rabbit is simi- 
larly afflicted, and we frequently see him 
flattened out on the highway a victim of 
Spring and the automobile. 

We need those rabbits for the pleasure and 
relaxation of the sport they provide our 
Pennsylvania hunters. A moment’s considera- 
tion on the part of the driver will help per- 
petuate this sport. 

At the same time you are driving slowly 
to conserve your tires you will be in a better 
position to reduce game fatalities on the high- 
ways. Glaring headlights in particular be- 
wilder Bre’r Rabbit, and giving him the low 
beam may save his life. 

During the spring and early summer 
months the highway toll of small game is 
terrific, especially rabbits and _ ringneck 
pheasants, as they are particularly active dur- 
ing this period. Drive slowly and save three 
R’s—rubber, rabbits and ringnecks.” 


Much that is looked upon as genius is noth. 
ing more than labor and diligence. 
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program and developed fly tying instructig 
and a shell collection. They continued 
cooperation with the Kane Fish and Gg 
club, entering wholeheartedly in the varig 
projects. 


The junior club aided in planting gan 
food mixture, construction of shelters q 
feeding stations, in stocking of pheasan 
quail and rabbits, and the establishment § 
a geome refuge. Members of the club 
aided in stream improvement work and tro 
stocking and have proven their worth tiz 
and again. 

Last year, the high school club rifle te 
entered the NRA postal matches for jun 
clubs and placed third in Class “C” compe 
tion. This year, the club placed first in ‘§ 
class competition, shooting against close 
300 other junior clubs throughout the cou 
try. 


PUBLIC HUNTING GROUNDS FOR ™ 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Out of state sportsmen who hunted in Sout 
Dakota last fall paid an additional five de 
lars for their non-resident licenses whid 
heretofore cost $15.00 for a season’s hunt. Thil 
increased fee however, did not deter nor 
residents from flocking to South Dakota 
reports have it that the non-resident shooter 
were about double the number in 1941. 


Though they may not be aware of it, th 
non-residents’ additional five dollars is ea 
marked and set aside for the purchase an 
leasing of public shooting grounds. Mue 
credit for this objective goes to the Aberdee 
chapter of the Izaac Walton League, and t 
one of its members, Joe Brennan, member @ 
the Legislature, who got behind the proposa 
and saw it through the legislative body. 


The public hunting grounds problem is be 
coming ever more pressing; Colorado is con 
sidering the matter in relation to upland bird 
shooting, and Wisconsin sportsmen are urgin 
purchase and lease of both hunting and fish 
ing grounds to insure open areas in tha 
state —Outdoor America. 


Man is much like an incandescent light; I 
lit up too often he’ll eventually burn out. 
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